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These words will be found in the 
_remarkable-address to the public on 
every tin and packet of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa.. They are now echced 
daily in the homes of hundreds of 
thousands of the people, who, having 


“THE MOST PERFECT 
FOOD BEVERAGE. 

EVER PLACED BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC.” tried Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as an 
experiment, cannot be induced to go 


back to the sickly, insipid, and often injurious preparations previously used. 

The invigorative force of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is imparted in conjunction with the choicest 
Cocoa and Extract of Malt and Hops by the beneficent province of the rose-red seed or bean of. 
the Kola Nat, which is found in various parts of Central Africa, in the West Indies and in Brazil. 

Vi-Cocoa exercises a most happy and beneficial influence on the liver and upon the 
kidneys, whilst its power of supporting vitality and repairing waste in persons of either 
sex who are over-worked, over-wrought, jaded, or run down is marvellous. — 

The sustaining power of Vi-Cocoa is such that a workman, a brain worker, or a delicate 

oman may, by taking a single cup of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa at breakfast, work all day 
without noticeable fatigue, such is its sustefant and restorative power. And—with all these 
advantages—a packet of br. Tibb'es’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained for sixpence! 
Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. Ask for , 


—it makes all the difference. . 
Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and 9d. and 1/6 tins. 
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OUSTACHE.—Vigorine, the lightning pro- 
ducer, forces luxariant.growth. Success ¢ 
packed, 7d.— {gorine Coy., 4 Station Partde,. 
Mul Bill, N.W. 


reduction for long P 
ASTROLOGY.—Your future im it events FREE TEETH. 7 
foretold. Marriage, Partner described, Business, | artificial Teeth supplied free to the deserving poor 
.— Events, Changes, Fortunate | Speculation, ( hanges, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, | —those of limited means by small weekly Payments. 
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, 1- B.0.—Prot. Batnbursh., | Assoctation. 177 Westminster Bridge Road, 8.E. 
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RELIABILITY 
TRIAL. 


The best and most SHEFFIELD. 
dependable tyre 
for al distances b 
the world-famed 


HOLBORN 
TYRE 


Equal in every 
resmct to any 
other tyre at I5/- 
or 1s - by any other 


Black Handle, 
2s. 6d. er 


Ivory Handle, 
ss. 64. 
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Mrs, BROOKES, the Eminent Lady Specialist, a ad | 

has much pleasure in announcing that her remedy ; 

ir Teemprtag anal, are eteace 
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“VASELINE’ 


BENETFINK & CO, Lté., Cheapside, E.C. 
LETS THE HAIR GROW. 
Ser: , 


t 2D 5 
SE ASIDE OR. G : HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It Ses the hair - 
s forcing, massaging, or other scalp ‘gymnastics need be perf: 


‘“waseline". Hair Tonic. It Jets the bh: 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. It penetrat:- ° 
Ee 
THE TRESPASSER sy GILBERT PARKER 
“The story is written with remarkable power and sparkles with brilliant dialogue.” — : 


and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees |’: 
Stan. ; 
LOVE IN JUNE By KEBLE HOWARD 


hair, so that it can fight through. 
“Those Who love a love tale will love this one.”—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonto is avlike any other preparat 
THE SYREN OF THE SKIES : 


for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sun! ' 
plant life. It is both a skin and hair food. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH 
“There is . . . the same thread of human love running through the > 


“Vasetine" Hair “Fonte is.a liquid preparation of | 
@elicately perfumed, and is absdlutely~sdfe “under all circumstances. It 

narrative which lent its chief harm tothe “ Angel-of the Revolution.” —WEEKLY ; 
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GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE . 


fets the hair grow. ‘Sold in bottles. Prices: 1,'e, 2/-, and 3/+ )"'! 
By KAN ‘MACLAREN | 
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with extra blade, 
Price, 3/6. 
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If not obtainable Yocally, atrial ‘bottle will ‘be sent, Post Free, to any at: 
the United Kingdom ‘upon -reeeipt of Pestal ‘Order. 
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FREE.~A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, BXPLAINING THE USES OF ALL Tn 
“VASEKINE” PREPARATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATIO? 


“This novel by the late Ian ‘Maclaren will surely be accounted one of ‘his vb 
best."—Daity TELEGRAPH. 


THE RAIDERS By S. R. CROCKETT 


“A etrikingly realistic- romance.”—Mornina Post. 


{A MODERN JULIET _ 5y cnarves carvice’ 


Author of “ Just a Girl,” “ The Outcast of the Family,” etc. 


The word “Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Cuesesroven WMianvracturinc © 


@2 olvorn Viaduct, LONDON, 0. 


for1/40 ;:@hx for 3; 5 
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by all ‘hoolksellers, ‘6G. each, or post free (inland) for 8d. each ; three iw 
twelve for 6/6., from C. AB HUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, London, 
complete list of Sigpenny Novels (120 Titles) may be obtained on applicati 
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_&oTo INTERESTCY 
To ELEVATE, To AMUSE. ¢ 


TRANSMISSION iF 
Book Ratss. 


No. 1038. 


GAMBLING IN ROYAL LIVES. 


In theory eve subject possesses an 
ef fe ep kieran! ” in the life of his King, 


and policies on such risks are, therefore, 


freely issued by most companies. . 

In the majority of cases the granting 
of these policies is perfectly ing itieant 
business. The promoters of the Pageant 
of Empire at the Crystal Palace, for instance, 
insured themselves in this way in the sum 
of £17,000 against a disaster which actually 
befell them, and there were scores of 
similar instances of equally commendable 
business foresigh 

But there is another poe Sie the ques- 
tion, and one which was recerfly illustrated 
in a striking and not altogether creditable 
manner by an episode that has created no 
little stir in insurance circles in London. 

Early in the morning of the day before 
the King passed away, his serjous condi- 
tion, although hiddep from his people at 
large, was known to a select few. One 
of these latter took out a policy on his 
Majesty’s life for £5,000, to cover & short 
period, at a premium of six guineas per cent. 

Had the King lived a little longer this 
enterprising—many people will think, too 
enterprising —individual would have got 
his money. But the illness, as we all 
know, ran its course with unusual rapidity, 
and before the policy had been ratified, 
death ensued. 

It isa fact, too, that a number of attempts 
were made to insure the life of King 
Carlos, of Portugal, some few weeks prior 
to his assassination in February, 19¢8. 
Somebody must have known. 


o—_0cCc 


Visttor: ‘ Well, son, what will you be 
when you grow up?” 

Tommy (aged nine) : “ A soldier.” 

Visitor: “‘ But you will be in danger of 
getting killed.” 

Tommy : “ Who'll kill me ?” 

Visitor : ‘ Why, the enemy.” 

Tommy: “Then I'll be the enemy.” 


“You were a long time in the far corner 
of the conservatory last evening,” suggested 
the mother. “ What was going on ?’” 

“ Do you remember the occasion on which 
you became engaged to papa?” inquired 
the daughter, by way of reply. 

‘* Of course I do.’ 

“Then it ought not to be necessary for 
you to ask any questions.” 

Thus gently the news was broken that 
they were to have a son-in-law. 


>CO0oCc 

CHANGED. 
Tne old gentleman had returned to the 
home of his boyhood for the first time in ten 


cars or more, and, as on the last occasion, 
he had written “‘ and wife” after his naine 
in the hotel visitors’ book. Of course, the 
landlord was glad to see him, and grasped 
him warmly by the hand. 

“ Ain't grown a day older than when you 
was here last,” he said. 

_ “No?” said the old gentleman, half 
inquiringly. 

“Not a day,” returned the other 
emphatically. “ Your wife seems to have 
changed more’n you.” 

“Yes?” 

“Oh, yes; leastways she docs to me! 
Pooks thinner than when you were here 
ast. 

“ Indeed ?” 

‘Yes. She ain't near so fleshy as she 
Was accordin’ to my recollection. Secms 
like as if she’s taller too, an’ her hair don’t 
look just the same to me, an’—an’——” 

_‘‘ And,” put in the old gentleman softly, 
{‘she's not the same wife, you know.” 


There a: 


sa the part to my daughter ? 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 9, 1910. 


Epwa: “It's a good thing for me that 


silence gives consent.” 


Amelia: “* Why?” 
Edna: “Last night when George asked 


we to be his wife T Jost mv voice.” 


@eeee 
Tue Parma Donya: “ Why don’t you 
She sings 
zautifully. She has inherited my voice.”* 
Manager: “Is that so? I've often 
wondered what became of your voice.” 
eocoe 


Tue suffragist raised her right hand. 

‘Give woman the credit she deserves,” 
she cried, ‘“‘and where would man be?” 

“Tf she a all the credit she wanted, 
he’d be in the workhouse,” sneered a nasty 
person in the rear of the hall. 


Schoolmaster: “Come to my room after school, and I'll give you the soundest thrashing you ever 


had!” 
Pupil (who 
remind me.” 


Mavp: “How pretty and careless 
Mabel’s hair always looks. * 
Gertie : “ Yes, and it takes her two hours 
to make it look that way.” 
e@ees 


Teacner: “And why are you 8o late, 


y: “ Please, miss, it’s muvver's 
She's been and lost the lid 
of the copper, so I've been sitting on the 
top to keep"the steam in.” 


Biacrr: “There are plenty of books 


telling how to save life while waiting for 


the doctor.” 

Rogger: “Yes. What we need is one 
telling the young doctor how to save his 
life while waiting for the patient—to pay.” 


TO REFRESH HIS MEMORY. 


suffers from lapze of memory): “Yes, sir, I'll tie a knot in my handkerchief to 


Sue: “ Why are all vessels spoken of as! 


‘she’? It’s because they all 
so gracefully, isn’t it ?”* 

He: “No, it’s becauso their rigging 
costs so much.’* 


glide 


Gusmrcton: “I wonder what's the 
matter with Starr, the tragedian ; he never 
notices me now.” 

Crittick : ‘‘ Didn’t I hear you tell him his 
style was very much like tevinga 2 

Gushington: ‘Yes; but surely——’ 

Crittick : ‘‘ That’s where you made your 
mistake. You should have said Irving's 
style was like his.” 

eeese 

Hvspanb (consulting with better half 
concerning purchase of house): “‘ The lease 
is for eighty years.” 

Wife : “Oh, that’s not long enough 

Husband: ‘‘ Not long enough ?” 

Wife : “ Long enough for us, but think of 

oor dear baby being turned out when 
he’s eighty-one years old, and probably an 
invalid and infirm.” 


’ 
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and twenty-seven complete 


AAGAZINE. 


Customer: “ What did you think of the 
Bishop's sermon on Sunday, Mr. Wigsby ? sid 
Hairdresser: ‘* Well, really, sir, there 
was a gent a-sitting in front of me as ‘ad 
his ’air parted that crooked I couldn’t 
’ear a word,” 
@eeee 


Srern Parent: “Tommy, you are not 
to play with that Smith boy any more; 
he looks a bad little boy.” 

Young Hopeful: ‘‘ Oh, daddy, he isn t, 
he’s a good little boy. He’s been in a 
reformatory school twice, and each time he’s 
becn let out for his good conduct.”* 


“* Wren I engaged you, Lucinda,” said 
the mistress to her cook, “ you said you had 
no male friends. Now, almost every 
time I come into the kitchen, I find a man 
thore.” 

‘* Goodness, mum!" laughed Lucinda, 
“ He ain’t no friend of mine.” 

‘Then who is he 2?” demanded the lady. 

“ He is just my husband,” was the reply, 


’ 


RESULT OF 
RUBBER 
CONTEST No. 2 
ON PAGE iil OF 
RED COVER. 


Eyreeeo at 
Sratioyses’ Hatt. 


One PENNY. 


“T,. A.” DOES NOT DESERT. 


Tue pardon granted by our new King 
to all deserters from the Army who sur- 
render themselves before certain pre- 
scribed dates would have been an unthink- 
able thing to the martinets of Wellington's 
time, with whom desertion ranked as only 
a little less heinous than murder. 

In those days death was the almost 
invariable punishment of the soldier who 
deserted in time of war. while even in peace 
time such atrocious sentences as one thousand 
lashes with the ‘cat’ were by no means 
infrequently inflicted. Yet, in spite of this 
desertion was far more prevalent than it 
now is, for enlistment then was for life, and 
to “ take French leave” was the only way 
out of it. 

To-day the soldier is well fed, well paid, 
and well cared for, and he does not desert, 
at all events to any great extent. He 
stops absent without leave, he “skips 
out” of one regiment: in order to join some 
other he likes better, he rejoins the colours 
from the reserve under an assumed name, 
and so on, but these things, although 
reprehensible enough in themselves, fall 
short of desertion as popularly understood, 
although some of them are officially classed 
as such. 

Actual out-and-out desertion is, in fact. 
the rarest of Army crimes nowadays. 
This was proved at Queen Victoria's first 
jubilee, es a similar pardon was pro- 


claimed to that which has now been 
issued. 
Plenty of men. officially dubbed 


“ deserters,” availed themselves of it. 
But the bulk of them were soldiers, not 
civilians. 

=O 

Kyickern: “So Jones has a good 
scheme ?” 

Bocker: “Yes; ho carries a_ little 
dynamite to blow up any motor-car that 
runs over him.” 

eeees 

Fam Customer: “I want a birthday 
present for my husband.” 

Dealer: “ Yes, mum, 
old clock suit you?” 

Fair Customer : ‘‘ Let me see. I’ve got a 
corner in my boudoir that will just do for 
it! And I’ve been wanting an old clock 
for a long time. Yes, that will do! " 

eeee 

Tramp: “ Please, sir, will you buy this 
ring? I am starving. It's my wife's 
wedding-ring. I ” (Breaks down and 
bursts into tears.) 

Gentleman (indignantly): “ You rascal ! 
I bought your wife's wedding-ring from 
you only last week to save you from 
starvation. You are an impostor.” 

Tramp: “ Not at all, sir. This belongs 
to my second wife. I was married again 
last Monday.” 

OC 
‘A MAN OF ACTION. 

He was a postmaster, and rats in his 
office were playing havoc with registered 
letters. 

So he wrote to his chief. and his chief 
wrote to his chicf, and so the matter went 
on till about thirty years later. w hen he 
was old and grey, he received official p-cr- 
mission to keep a couple of cats. 

For a month all went well, but then he 
was compelled to forward to headquaricrs 
this ominous message : “I have the honour 
to inform you that the senior cat is absent 
without leave. What shall I do?” 

The rats were busy again. and would soon 
be eating the coin as well as the envelopes 
of the registered letters. It was impossinle 
to wait another thirty ycars for officia! 
directions. So he took the matter into lis 
own strong hands, and a week later wrote: 

“ Re absent cat.—I have promoted tlie 
junior cat, and have taken into Government 
service a probationary cat on full rations.’ 
The high odicials trembled at nis audacity. 


How would this 


stories, a serial, and several poems in the June 
A whole month's reading for fourpence. 


_ SNe 
Me World's Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


No Place for China. 

QusEn Mary was such a very good child that we hear 
little of her girlish mcies. However, her Majesty 
was not impeccable, as following story she once told 
to a certain girls’ society shows. 

On one occasion her governess set her to draw an outline 
mapof the world. When the task was finished and handed 
over, the governess said with horror : 

“Why, you have left out China! Don’t you know 
where it is?” 

“Yes,” answered the little Princess stubbornly but 
loyally, “I know where it should be, but I am not going 
to put it on my map. The Queen is very angry with 
China just now, so it has no right to have a place in the 


world at all.” 
Men Only. 

As Princess Mary is the only girl in the Royal family she 
has a very good tine with sil lowe brothers, but they have 
the usual boyish belief in the superiority of the male sex. 

A few years she and Prinee Albert began to sing 
“ God Save the King.” They stood up to sing it, and as 
they did so the little Princess brought her hand to the 
salute. But Prince Albert quickly corrected her. 

“No, you must not salute. Only men do that!" 


Easier. 

Wuen the Duke of Cornwall was younger he had 
a strong dislike for 
stand in the corner through neglect of this subject. 

After a few days, during which he had manfully stuck 
to his studies, he suddenly surprised his tator by saying : 

“T think I have had enough French for this week, I 
won’t do any to-day, I'll go in the corner instead,”*” 


His Only Name. 


Soon after his arrival at Osborne he went out to play 
with the cricket team of the college. One of the opposing 


aide approached end casually asked him his name, 
“* Edward,”’ replied the young Prince. 
“‘ Edward what ?’ asked the questioner. 
~ “Nothing, just Edward.” 
“Oh, you are a young ass; you must have another 
r boy, and he turned 


name !”” was the retort of the e 
away in disdain. 

Subsequently, when he found out to whom he had been 
talking, the other cadet apologised, but the Duke of 
Cornwall merely laughed, saying, ‘‘ But I haven't got 
another name, you know.” 


He Knew English. 
bts Bonnie ike Ain Boat G Ge per 
Royal princes w lo wa ie grave 
was King Manoel. As might be expected of a monarch 
who succeeded to a throne under such ic circum- 
stances, he is of a serious turn of mind, but is not without 
a pleasing sense of hamour. 
All the young English girls in Portugal rave about the 
4 young king, and speak of him in extravagant terms. 
: Gas dey in the course of a procession, King Manoel had 
to some of these usiastic young ladies, who 
‘ were in front of the crowd lining the route. 
As the King passed one said to another in an audible 
tone of voice : ‘‘ Oh, isn’t he a duck!” 
; Their feelings may be better imagined than described 
} when he put his hand over his mouth, and whispered : 
j “You forget that I know English.” 


Lord Carrington’s Speech. 

Lorp Carrinoton, the newly-appointed Lord 
Chamberlain, recently said that when he went to New 
South Wales as Governor he delivered a speech at a 
banquet. 

It was a short speech, and he discovered that his 

, Sir Hercules Robimson, never spoke for less 
than an oP P fa 

When he sat down a very fat man opposite him gave 
@ great Siew of relief, filled his glass te the brim, er 
eniptied it to the dregs, and said in a voice loud enough 
to be heard all over the Sydney Town Hall: 

“Thank goodness, he can’t speak,”* 


Pitied the President. 

It is reported that President Fallitres has had enough 
of the cares of the Presidency, and is thinking of resigning 
at an early date. Perhaps he remembers the remark 
é an old friend made to him several months ago. 

When visiting his native town he ran across a few old 
friends of his boyhood whom he had not seen for several 

ears. 

) He asked one of them what he had been doing, to which 
‘ the old man replied with evident satisfaction that he had 
’ built a flourishing business in the drapery line. 

“And what have you been doing ?” he, in his turn, 
asked M. Falliéres. 
| The latter explained that he was the President of the 
; - Republic. 

What!” exclaimed his old companion, 


«) . “Oh, dear, 
a dear! My poor friend, how I pity you!” 


first-class matches nowadays, alth 
ances show that he still retains a great 
which made him the most renowned of cricketers. 


thank 
Carpenter both batting 


Carpenter’s remark in the previous week, 


French. He was frequently made to 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Tue famous W. G. Grace does not often take part in 
his few appear- 
deal of that skill 


Once, when the Doctor was scoring heavily in a Gentle- 


men v. Players match, Robert Carpenter said : “ I've had 


more of fielding to Grace this week, but, 
ollowing. ay be gpeety = "tend 0 and 
ing week arrived, ‘0 race 

er for Ragland. “Ww. G.” 
over the place and running & 
A player, who had heard 
said he ought 
to be happy now, as he was not having to field. —s_ 

“Happy! It is a deal harder work to be in with him 
than ding against him!" exclaimed the weary 
professional. 


The 


was hitting the bowli 
number of short pts 


Caruso and London. 

Caruso, the famous tenor, who has just had the satis- 
faction of seeing a would-be blackmailer heavily punished, 
is very fond of London, and tells an amusing experience 
that once happened to him when living bem us. 

“One evening,” he said, ‘I was dressing for Pagliaci 
when a man walked into my room, tap me on the 
shoulder, and said: ‘Give me one hundred and forty 
pounds. 

‘¢T looked at him, and asked : ‘ What for?" 

‘* He replied’: ‘ Income tax.’ 

“T said: ‘Come again ; I haven’t got the money.’ 

“‘ He showed me a warrant for my arrest. The manager 


paid the man the money, and what do you think the 
man said? He said: ‘ Now Id like to have a seat to see 
the show !° 
“ And he got it. That's London.” 
It Would Pass. 


Sm Bexsamin Stone, the famous _piotomerher who 
returned post haste from Spain in order to photograph 
the funeral of King Edward, possesses one of the finest 
collection of p! phs in the country, and relates 
many amusing adventures that have befallen him when 
engaged in his hobby. 

On one oceasion te was just a ing his camera in 
front of a public building when a policeman strolled up 
and asked to be photographed. Sir Benjamin complied 
So request, and a few days later submitted him a 


F The man looked at it doubtfully, as if he were not 
pleased with his portrait, and observed : 
bit dark, ain’t it ?” 
“Well, perhaps it is," admitted the M.P. “Till get 
you another done.”* 

“Ob, never mind, old man!” said the policeman 
loftily. ‘It'll do.” 


A Loyal Servant. 

It is well known that the Duke of Connaught was more 
than sorry to sever his active connection with the Army, 
and our military forces would be extremely — 
if there is any truth in the statement that the King is 
anxious that his unele should receive some post in which 
his talents would find ample scope. : 

At one time it was the custom to cal] him an amateur 
soldier, but the Army itself knows better, and there is an 
amusing story in connection with this. Some few years 
ago his soldier-servant came te him to ask for a fort- 
night’s leave, but without stating a reason. The Duke did 
not trouble to inquire into the matter, and gave the 
necessary permission. @ 

He returned exactly to time, and was asked by his 
Royal master why he desired a holiday. “I wanted 
to have a fight, sir, and I knew I should get badly 
marked, but I’m all right again now.” 

This information naturally interested the Duke, and 
he inquired into the reason of the fight, but it was only 
with considerable difficulty that he elicited the fact that 
the soldier had been fighting a man who had been 
referring to the Duke as a “‘ feather-bed soldier.” 


Sayed by Wit. 

How the native wit of an Irishman probably saved his 
ie Se Misteated by ibe nore ofS pooner was 
tried before Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, at the time when the 
latter was one of the Justices of Appeal of Ireland. 

Lord Fitzgibbon was holding Assizes in Tipperary 
County, when a man was brought before him on indictment 
for murder. The case was proved that the victim came 
to his death by being hit with a stick in the hands of the 
defendant, but the doctor testified that he had what they 
called, in medical parlance, a ‘‘ paper skull.”* 

The case looked dark for the prisoner, however, and the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty. As the man was 

rought before the court for sentence, it was noticed that 
his lordship had his black cap in his hand. 

“Have you anything to say why sentence should not 
be pronounced upon you ?”” demanded Lord Fitzgibbon. 

The man looked for s moment, and then said, ‘‘ No, your 
lordship, I have nothing to say, but I should like to ask 
one question.”* 

‘* What is that, my man ?” asked Fitzgibbon. 

“I should like to know. what a man with a head like 
that was doing in Ti 2 

The black cap was put away, and a prison sentence 


imposed. 


P, F. Warner can tell funny stories almost as well as he can play cricket. 
anecdotes to the June PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, ; 


Weer rxnpme 
Tews: 2%, 1910, 


te Odd Corner 
The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknir 

to any reader who sends gh pas meceptid jor this 

column. If there is more than one sender af @ paragraph 


wed, the penknife will be awarded to th der wi 
contribution was received first. eee eee 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

Waar is the difference between the kitchen fire and a 
policeman ? 

Solution below 


“8 
— 


THE MAGIC SMOKE. 

‘Here is a simple parlour trick for gentlemen. Take a 
wineglass that is perfectly transparent, eover it with a 
saucer, retire to some distance, and fill it with smoke 
from a cigarette you are smoking. How will you do it : 
Solution below. 


——= 


A HOT MEAL, 
Is it pane to get a hot meal without cooking— without 
using 


or flame of sort? No, you say? ‘I! 
look below. ve . a 


SUCH IS LIFE. 
He could draw the surging ocean, 
He could draw forest.dim, 
Still life and rapid’motion, 
It was all eto him. 
With ease he'd draw the rustic mall 


Or gloomy, sinking wreck, 
But notwithstanding all hie skill 
He could not draw a cheque. 


AN AWKWARD POSITION. 
Up, musicians, and at it! What do you make cf the 


following ? 
we 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

KsEN mental arithmeticians, as the readers of this 
column undoubtedly are, will be able to answer the 
ee in the twinkling of an eye; but there aru 
many individuals to whom it should prove quite a teaser. 
The question is: 

“s t’s twiee the half of two-thirds ?’’ 

Ch your friends to answer this before you count 
ten. In the majority of cases you will win, 

The answer apvears below. 


Solution below. 


sMiLE! SMILE! SMILE! 
F Use the smiling muscles, 
~ Don’t let ’em rust. . 
What! Forgotten how to? 
Can’t help that ; you must. 


What! Given up smiling ? 
Then—grin ! 
r mouth, let sorrow: out, 
And let comfort in. 


Stretch your laughter sinews— 
Ha! Ha!! 

There! Practice brings it back 
From ever so far. 


Did you think you had lost it 2 
No fear ! 7 

You weren’t looking for it. 
See first verse ! 


SOLUTIONS. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
One cooks the meat, the other meets the cook, 


THE MAGIC SMOKE. 

THE trick is easily accomplished. It is only necessary 
to r previously into the glass two or three drops of 
h hloric acid, and to moisten the bottom of the saucer 
with a few drops of ammonia. These two liquids aro 
unperceived by the spectators, but as soon a8 the saucct 
is placed over the glass, they unite in forming white fumes 
of a new compound, which bears a complete resemblance 
to the smoke of tobacco. “ 
A HOT MEAL. . 

Ear bread and mustard. You'll find that hot enough. 


AN AWKWARD POSITION. + 
“ Hr is placed between the d=— and the deep 82. | 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
Twice the half of two-thirds is two-thirds. 


He contributes amusiag cricket 


WEEK ENDING 
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Poople gasped in amazement. Nobody had ever 
before seen anything like it. The news spread. Every- 
body flocked to Olympia. Before long two-shilling tickets 
were selling for as many sovercigns, and 20,000 people 
had to be turned away from the doors because there 
was no room inside. 

King Edward gave a £500 cup to be jumped for. The 
governments of Austria, Spain, Italy, France, Belgium, 
and Holland sent the pick of their cavalry officers to 
compete in friendly rivalry for the royal trophy. This 
was at the opening show. This year no fewer than 
seventeen countries have been invited. 

These invitations, it may be mentioned, have to be 
presented through the regular diplomatic channels. 
Thus, in the case of the Italian officers, we will say, our 
Foreign Office forwards the invitation cards to our 
Ambassador at Rome, who transmits them to the Italian 
Minister for War, and the acceptances are returned in 
the same manner. 

This method sounds somewhat cumbersome. But it 
has the supreme advantage of insuring that the cream 
of the cavalry of the world shall compete in what is 
the chief event of the show—namely, the King’s jumping 
competition. 

Ladies Dress Superbly. 

All the foreign officers appear in their respective full- 

dress uniforms, and the scene is brilliant beyond descrip- 
tion. Royalty has always been present, and at the afternoon 
shows people dress as if for a Buckingham Palace arden 
party, while at the evening ones the costly jewels and 
superb gowns of the ladies are reminiscent of a gala night 
at the opera. This year, on account of the death of 
King Edward, the dresses will naturally be much more 
sombre. 
A considerable proportion of the immense sum expended 
in connection with the preparations for each year’s show 
is spent upon the beautiful decorations that constitute 
so conspicuous a feature. For instance, for months 
prior to the opening of the present one, the manager 
of the floral department was ransacking Europe for 
rare shrubs and exotics, of which 500 loads will be used 
on the first day, and a vast quantity more during the 
subsequent days for renewals. 

But much money is also spent upon essentials that do 
not catch the public eye, or are altogether hidden from it. 
Thus, all that the spectators see of the arena is an immense 


oblong floor of tan. But 6 feet below this there is a 
cement foundation 2 feet thick, then 3 or 4 feet of clay 
stamped to almost the solidity of cement, but which is 
yet well-nigh as resilient as rubber ; and, lastly, comes a 
strata of tan mixed with silver sand. 

No sound from the beat of the horses’ hoofs arises from 
this beautifully prepared surface, nor do the most slender 
of American buggies bury their wheels in it beyond the 
delicate bands of their tyres. Twelve thousand loads of 
tan are used each year, it may be mentioned, to attain 
this result. 

Americans Come Over in Shoals. 

One feature of the International Horse Show that ought 
not to be overlooked is the good understanding it has 
brought about between this country and the United 
States. Shoals of Americans come over here every year 
specially to attend the show, and many of them are big 
exhibitors and keen competitors. 

Englishmen will not soon forget the sensation that 
was occasioned here by the appearance, on the first open- 
ing of the show, of Mr. Armour's six great greys, harnessed 
to their huge waggon, and driven in so masterly a fashion 
by the reaowned * Billy” Wales. 

The show, too, was directly responsible for Mr. Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt's plucky attempt to revive road-coaching, 
in England ; an attempt he is still engaged in, and which 
every lover of horses, and of old-time customs, hopes to 
see crowned with ultimate success. 


———— oo io 


GIVE IT UP. 


A yYouNG man who was an enthusiastic lover of nature 
went to the seaside for a holiday, and, approaching a 
typical fisherman, said: 

‘Ah, my friend, how well you must know the face of 
nature, and know it in its many moods! Have you ever 
seen the sun sinking in such a glare of glory that it 
swallows up the horizon with fire? Have you not scen 
the mist gliding down the shrinking hillside like a 
spectre?” 

And, very excited and throwing out his arins, he 
continued : 

“Have you never seen, my man, the moon struggling 
to shake off the ragged rugged storm-cloud ? ” 

The fisherman replied: ‘‘ No, sir, I have not, since ] 
signed the pledge.” 


Zajoort — Ascot 


Startling Facts and Figures about the World’s Most 
Famous Horse Show. 


More than £50,000 will have been spent by the 

romoters upon the International Horse Show at Olympia 
nee it opens its doors to the public on Monday next. 
The prizes amount to £12,000. No nation is barred. 
The world is welcomed. 

Small wonder that this unique entertainment has 
become one of the chief events of the London season ; 
and not Society alone is interested in it. Costerdom 
sends its donkeys and its barrows, and the street hawker 
and his “ donah ” come to see the show, side by side with 
kings and queens and princesses, American multi- 
millionaires, and the cream of the aristocracy of a dozen 
nationalities. 

It is only four years ago since the show was first held, 
and it was @ gigantic success from the very beginning. 
The originators of the idea took as their mode] the Parisian 
“Concours Hippique,” France’s most famous horse show, 
and set to work to improve upon it. 

They succeeded. People flocked to Olympia on the 
opening day, attracted largely by curiosity, expecting 
to see one of the old-fashioned horse shows for horsy 
men, 


Stables Draped in Silk. 


But they were agrecably disappointed. They found 
it more like a garden-party than a horse show. And 
such a garden party ! 

Miles of delicate crépe de Chine, myriads of floral decora- 
tions transformed the vast interior of the huge building 
into a fairy palace of delight. Even the stables were 
banked with exotics and draped in silk. From a con- 
cealed arbour Lord Lonsdale’s magnificent private band— 
never before heard in public—discoursed sweet music. 


BRR SRP DED D AD LLP A PPD D AAD LLL LLP 
SWEETHEARTS ON THE HIRE SYSTEM. 


A lady writer, expressing her thoughts in one of the daily papers, asks why there isn’t a big London stores where girls can hire young men to whom they can get engaged- 
Our artist thinks that there should be such an establishment ; and it might be run on the lines he suggests below. 


Tevate we viet OF course,Sweethearis | A 0 smart Society 
sich a Pech vid to be Gol Ss, for Aner Society 
would be very -, t country engagements- demand high prices. 
profitable and’ popvutar from : 


G 


a ~ = a 
-asionally} a 
Something like this might happen occasionally /x But it must be borne 


ShezBut | red aslim,handsome. Sweethear' h. No ; in mind if the Hire Money is not paid up, the Sweetheart, 
} He; “ is : 


ar 
{il,Miss, $0 theyve sent me fn his place. S —ARzessy “Can be foken away like a pidno ct a moment's notice. 


Te your the -eu/ tg fiattan toey Got tha NOVEL MAGAZINE, Jua3 issua now oa sale, price fourpense. 


~~ G 


Complete Short ‘Story. 


“She ought to be saved,” 


broke in Grahame, putting down 

oe his glass with an unusual clatter 
QO and vehemence. 

at * Precisely. She ought to be 

saved—and we will save her.” 


o Grahame and Hunter stared at 

fa Xi me, ‘We are convinced ot 
you are bordering on insani' yy” 

remarked the last - named, 


ia \ale of Three Men and One Maid. 


By W rou her face; I explained how we 


Grars may be roughly divided into two classes: those who , three, between us, could rescue her from her headstrong 
want to be Dice al those who want to be nurses. Both | folk ; how we could be cruel seemingly, to be kind in reality. 
manias are forms of the same acute, universal feminine fever— rahame and Hunter were full of objections at first. . 
the craving for admiration. “She would never speak to any of us again if she found 

Nora contracted the want-to-be-a-nurse fever at — out,” said Grahame. “It looks rather like unwarrantable 
and contracted it so badly that she succumbed to it. was | and impertinent interference with the liberty of the subject to 
quite useless to an out to her—as everyone did—that she me,” said Hunter. Both rather mistrusted my altruism, I 


had no need to become a nurse, that half-a-dozen men were think. ; 
eager to marry her if she would only give them the slightest But I talked them over. I ted out how noble it would 
enco' ent, and that she was Undoubtedly some |, be of us to da for her what pride stopped her doing for herself, 

what a service we would be doing her people, an how—if 
did ever find out—which she mustn’t, of course—truly grateful 
she would be to us in her heart. 7 

We drew lots for turns. Hunter came first, Grahame 
second, and I last. This was rather bad luck on me, for the 
last man was bound to have the hardest task. 

“Pl have a shot at my job to-morrow night, she’s dining 
with me then, you know,” said Hunter, in what he evidently 
thought was an off-hand manner. 

I didn’t know—and I don’t suppose Grahame did, and I 
own I felt a little bit annoyed, and I expect Grahame felt 
more, but we both nodded approvingly. “Good ; blow in 
afterwards and tell us everything. It is a matter in which 
perfect frankness is essential,” remarked Grahame. It 
occurred to me then that perhaps after all I hadn’t had such 
bad luck in coming out last. I could use my own discretion 
about the degree of perfect frankness I exercised when it was 
all over. Besides, isn’t there something about the last being 
first occasionally ? : 

Approximately twenty-four hours’ later Hunter burst 
in upon Grahame and me in my room. Somehow—I couldn't 
say exactly why—we had a rather morose evening 
together, and we didn’t he: his arrival with any intense 
enthusiasm. 

In fact, I told him not to bang the beastly door every time 
he came in, and Grahame demanded to know why the some- 
thing or other he hadn’t rung-up at six, as arranged. 


confessed—talked about missions in life, and got a probationer- 
ship at St. John’s Hospital. ? 

* One positively has to do something,” she explained to me 
over a three o'clock tea the first time I saw her after she had 
embarked upon her ‘ mission’; “I absolutely couldn't stand 
the idea of a life made up of tea parties, dinners, and suppers. 

“Nor could I,” I agreed. “I should hate to face the 
world breakfastless. That sinking feeling isa most unpleasant 


one. 

Nora said she supposed I never could be serious about 

nay —would I have some more tea ? : 

had sateen more tea, and assured her that I was being 
serious. ‘* Breakfast is really » — solemn rite with me, 
I protested ; “ even an egg can ma e or mar my m' . 

She —_— disdainfully at me. ‘ You make a god of your 
i f ” 

‘That statement,” I said reproachfully, ‘is not entirely 
accurate. My appetite ie, I admit, good, but it is not gross. 
You, however, should be the last to ee of that.’ 

“Complain? I? Why shouldI? It doesn’t matter to 
me how much or how little you or anyone elee may eat.” . 

“If you will forgive me, I think it does. It is precisely in 
the under-féd and the gluttonous that your interest in life 
largely lies now. The starving, who faint and fall by the 
wayside, cry for your utmost professional care ; the gluttonous 
moan for you to be near while they undergo some beastly 
operation.’ 

Nora turned her head and drummed her rs on the 
table. “I didn’t know you could be quite so orrid,” she 
said, looking out of the window at a motor-’ bus. 

Horrid ? Why, it’s part of, your job, I thought ? I 
shouldn’t object Pt ‘ou spoke of ink or editors or returned 
manuscripts to me.” . ; 

“You're being absurd ; of course, they’re different.” 

“ Only in that they concern me as intimately as operations 
and—things concern you. But, of course, if you don’t wish 
to discuss——” 

““T don’t,” eaid Nora, putting down her cu 

“ All right, we won't ; I am interested, that’s all. Tell me, 
how d’you like scrubbing floors, polishing brass, and sterilising 
instruments ?” 

She caught me surreptitiously looking at her ungloved 
right hand, and put it out of sight. “Oh, it’s not so very 
terrible—besides, someone has to do it,” she said, blushing 
slightly. (I might mention that Nora blushes divinely.) 

I lit a cigarette. “True, but you needn’t. Why don’t 
you chuck it? You can easily make any old excuse to get 
out before your three months’ probation is oy There’s 
nothing to be ashamed of in admitting that you have made 
a mistake, that things aren’t what at thought they were.” 

She looked defiantly at me. ‘What? And have everyone 
laughing at me for a little idiot who doesn't know her own 
mind and who gives best to a little hard work. Oh, I’ve got 
no patience wi you—what’s the time ? a 

“Twenty to four,” I said; “it’s extraordinary how time 


80 

I waved him towards the whisky-and-soda. ‘ For 
heaven’s sake, aioe Somes about yourself, and tell us what 
happened?” I His beastly ‘self-complacency irritated 


me. 

He told us. Certainly he seemed to have met with com- 
plete success, but it was rather low down of him to have 
shifted the blame on to her shoulders. 

“ Hang it all, man, didn’t you apologise or something ?” 
demanded Grahame, eyeing him coldly. 

- apologise ? Ye no!” said Hunter. ‘ Why should 
1? I thought the idea was to make it seem genuine. 
Surely it was a great that she didn't suspect me ?” 
Grahame mut comething, got up, and said he fel 
like bed, and I yawned and said so did I. Hunter was enough 
to get on anyone's nerves just then. 

week later Grahame announced his intention of trying to 
work his bit. It seemed that Nora was free from nine tilt 
noon on the morrow, and that he had arranged to take her out 
in a car. Just because Grahame happens to make a little 
more money than most of us do—personally, I can’t see 
anything in his stuff, but I suppose papers must fill up 
io is given to doing ostentatious things like 
that. 

Still, three hours isn’t very long, cially when you've 

t to drive as well, and Hunter and I both said we wished him 

Kk “in the cause.” 


when one—— 
Nora jum up quickly. ‘Are you sure? Horrors ! He had it, too—as he insisted upon telling us at length 
We must off at once ; I daren’t be a minute later than afterwards—and thus it was left to me to consummate the 
” scheme. How to do so I hadn’t an idea. It would 


take something very unobvious to succeed against a girl who 
had already been fooled—although she didn’t realise that she 
a ra ; “ ea 

“Itses ; problem,” agreed Grahame when I discussed 
things ite hie, “and the simpler your plan the better 
chance it willstand. I shouldn’t rush it, if I were you ; you've 
got a month before you.” 

It struck me that the latter part of Grahame’s advice 
wasn’t altogether disinterested. Anyhow, I ignored it, and 
fixed up a tea with Nora for an early date, trusting to inspira- 
“a to seize me in the sg ; 

ut no inspiration came, and w met her I had no sort 
of plan formed. Well, I should just have to put off my try 
till another time, that was all. I don’t think Hunter or 
arene approved of ey idea a ey ag but neither was 
able to su @ way 0 off the final coup that 
was not able to scomfaly diam . . 

Nora was ten minutes in turning up at our rendezvous, 
and this gave me a fine opening to pump her. 

“ J should have thought that you have had enough lessons 
in the awfulness of defying the clock,” I observed slily. 

She looked at merather resentfully. ‘“‘ Oh,so Mr. Hunterand 
Mr. Grahame have been telling you things, have they? Well, 
I don’t see much to make a story of; it wasn’t very 


“Oceans of time for that,” I assured her. “ But what 
would happen if you were late ?”” 

“It goes down against you in a book,” she explained 
absently, struggling with a refractory button, “ and if you're 
late three times, well, there's a vacancy for a new probationer. 
Come on, let’s go.” 

I imitated Br'er Rabbit. I usually do when I have got an 


{ popony ran across Grahame and Hunter, two of the six 
men who were eager to marry Nora, that evening, and 
easually ht it in that I had seen her. They Socked 
rather annoyed and snid, “ Oh ?” eomewhat coldly. 

“The poor little et looking rather worried and is 
obviously disillusioned,” I went on; “in fact, I feel certain 
that she'd give the whole thing up to-morrow if she could only 
find a decent way out.” 

Grahame, certainly most persistently attentive in his efforts 
to gain her beaux yeux, nodded. ‘“* Yes, it’s only pride that’s 

ing her stick it—a pride that’s going to spoil her life, if 
she doesn’t take care.” 

“I hope,” remarked Hunter, “ you didn’t give her any 
ont this afternoon ? She'd love to think that she was 

ght brave and all that sort of thing. The ‘ you did all 
this of your own free will, and therefore you obviously like it 
—or * would give it up,’ is the attitude to adopt.” 
vada boy ol all ha bie 2 I mene, a you know—or 
‘ou don’t know—what is partic young woman oying. 
Ss. Not will make her give in now, she'll go right through That gave mea bit of ashock. Suepoes isd besa mistaken, 
vith the business. She won't save herself, there- suppose she was really keen on her work after all! I decided 
ore—— to probe further. 


“Oh, yes, I know! I'm not blaming them in the least— 
ft wen tCuneis fault” Still it was rather annoying.” 


Ob, bowler, if vou wish to see the batsmen’s wickets fall, Get this month’s PEARSON’S MAG. and learn to bow! the googlie ball. 


——_ elf Sl 
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. “Let me see, you had a breakdown on, G y 
didn’t you ? oh ae ee ce oe 8 car, 
“ Something,” said “ the brake, I ik. Anyhow, 
I know that Mr. Grahame spent two hours and ten minutos in 
about with some wretched serews and things, and 
that I got frozen.” _ is 
I mentally decided that Grahame was a brute—and quite 
gave up any fell design that IE might have that 
afternoon, at any rate. It was altogether too absurd to think 
and talk plots just then. I had something far pleasanter f 
occupy my attention. - 
At @ quarter to four Nora said she positively must fly. 
Oh, yes, she would go to dinner with me on Wednesday if I 
would only hurry up and pay the bill. 
I paid the bill wi alacrity, and was following her quickly 
downstairs, when suddenly my foot slipped, and J reacheil! thy 
short landing in one effort. 
Nora turned round immediately. ‘“ Oh,” she cried (and I 
remember thinking it was by far the nicest “Oh” I had ever 
heard)—‘ Oh, are you hurt ?” 
I sat up, and tried to rise. ‘ Not at—that is. only a jar, 
I think.” I caught the banister and pulled myself to my fe. 
“ Hang it—I beg your pardon—but it’s an old footer an! le, 
ne. Never mind, I can easily hop down to a taxi.” 
“You will do nothing of the sort,” said Nora firnly 
* till there's a taxi waiting. Now, just sit there and duis 


wanes about. 

I did as I was told, and in another minute she returne:|. 

“ Now hop down,” she commanded, “and Pll help you 

across the pavement.” . 
The car turned its nose northwards when she had followed 


“ Here, I say, this chap is go’ the wrong way!” I 
exclaimed. “ This tie pon a John’s.” oo 
“ Well,” she said, “‘ you don’t want to go there, do you ? 
“ Fr—no, not exactly—but what about you? I say, youl 
be fearfully late—and it'll be the third time your namv» 
in that book!” 
“T can’t help it. You'd probably start to craw! home it 
I left you, and end by losing your leg.” 
Then I suddenly siaeed what was happening. Shi 
was choosing between looking after me and keeping ‘to he: 
* mission ” ! 
The plot was no longer necessary, it had failed, in fact. 
“ Would you ”—I said, rather huskily, F am afraid, “ would 
siete mind very much if—if something did happen to ms 
—Nora ? ” . 
She did not answer, but our eyes met—and she blushed. 
Her hand was lying by my side. I drew it gently towara 
me. ‘ Hang these open cabs,” I muttered. 


a a a ee 


FAMOUS AUTOGRAPHS GOING CHEAP! 


WHEN an autograph collector reads that a signature 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, or Cromwell, or Napoleon iis 
changed hands at a huge price he turns to his collection 
and tries to imagine its value a century hence. ‘This 
element of speculation is part of the charm of autograph. 
collecting, and doubtless the same spirit induces miuny 
millionaires to purchase “ old masters.” 

But a gallery of pictures by famous artists of old can 
only be acquired by few, whilst autograph-collectinz 
is a hobby open to all. ‘To those fortunate people who~: 
albums are well covered by the signatures of cclebritic-, 
and to those who are but neoph in the hobby, the 
hon. secretary of the Fresh Air d has an interesting 
announcement to make. 

For “ Charity’s sweet sake” many famous people have 
signed picture postcards of themselves, and these postcards 
are now being sold to the public, and the proceeds devoted 
to the Fresh Air Fund. The price of each card is the 
ridiculously small sum of one shilling, though, tor some, 
five shillings each is asked as the supply is very limited. 

ing lights of the Church, of music, and the stave, 
prominent cricketers, and, in fact, famous people in all 
walks of life, have signed teards for the F.A.F. ‘To 
mention a few names: A. J. Balfour, John Burns, Win-ton 
Churchill, the Duke of Norfolk, the Archbishop of York, 
Rudyard Kipling, Lady Warwick, Prince Ranjitsinh}, 
and Sir H. Beerbohm Tree. 

A complete list of the 250 celebrities who have signed 
pacer can be obtained on application to Autoy:aph 

partment, Pearson’s Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 

—— sje 


“Ma,” said a newspaper man’s son, “I know why 
editors call themselves ‘ we.’ ” 
“Why?” ; 
“So's the man that doesn’t like the article will thinb 
there are too many for him to tackle.” 


oe 


“ Drp you ever have appendicitis ? ” asked the insurance 
man. 
““ Well," answered the sceptic, ‘I was operated on, 
but I never felt sure whether it was a case of appendicitis 
or @ case of professional curiosity.” 


—— jie 


THE POSTPONED PRINTERS’ PIE. 


TuEspay next, June 7th, will see the publication of 
the ever-popular annual, “ Printers’ Pie.” The printer 
Messrs. & Spottiswoode, who, by the way, are also 
the printers of “ Old and New Japan,” Part 11. of which 
is now on eale, had intended to bring out “ Printers 
Pie” somewhat earlier, but the sad death of King 
Edward caused them to postpone its publication. As 
there is likely to be a huge demand for the 1910 “ Pie, 
it will save you disappointment and will help this 
deserving charity if you order a copy at once. 


WEEK ENDING 
Junz 9, 1910. 


CRICKET FORECASTS. 


SF 


qill afford you both pleasure and profit during the coming 
summer. 

It is called: “ Cricket Forecasts,” and will enable you to 
display your skill in following up cricket, and will also 
foster your interest in the popular summer pastime. 

The idea of tha competition is simple. During the weck 
gnding Saturday June 18th a number of first-class cricket 
matches will take place. We wish you to give the name of 
the cricketer engaged in these matches who will mike tho 
greatest number of runs during that week, and we wish 
you also to give & forecast of his t>tal score. 

The player must be engaged in first-class cricket, and we 
want you to give not the number of runs he may make in 
one innings or match, but tha total run3 which, in your 
opinion, he will make during the whole week in first class 
cricket. 

'The first and most essential point is to give the name of 
the batsmar who will make the most runs. For instance, 
two competitors might state accurately that 458 would be 
the greatest number of runs made during the week ending 
June 18th. One competitor might give Hayward’s name as 
making this number of run3, ani the other might submit 
Hirst’s name. If, however, it was found that Hayward and 
not Hirst had made 453, the reader who submitted 
Hayward’s name would get the prize; while the other 
competitor would be passed over, for though he had given 
the correct number of runs, he hai failei to give the 
correct name of the batsman. 

To the reader who senda us the namo of the cricketer 
who makes the most runs during the week ending June 18th, 
together with an accurate forecast of tha total number of 
runs be will make during that period, we guarantee to 
award a prize of at least £25. Should more than ono 
accurate forecast be sent in, the prize money will be 
divided amongst all such senders. 

However, should no accurate forecast be received, the 
prize money will be awarded to the competitor or com- 
petitors whose forecasts, in the opinion of the Editor, come 
nearest to accuracy ;. more importance being attached to a 
correct forecast of the batsman’s name than of the number 
of runs scored. 

To help you in preparing your predictions we give 
in the next column a list of the first-class cricket matches 


= 
Sturge x niko? 


Tales of GEORGE HIRST, Yorkshire’s Great Little 
Cricketer. 


Tuere were those who said last summer that George 
Herbert Hirst, one of the greatest all-round cricketers, 
not only Yorkshire, but the world has known, was done 
with as a player. 

This was rather a strange prophecy, considering that 
last season in first-class cricket Hirst scored 1,256 runs 
with an average of 27°30, and took 115 wickets at a cost 
of a trifle over 20 runs apiece. 

Compared with 1908, however, when Hirst made over 
1,500 runs and took 174 wickets for an average of 14°05 runs 
each, there was certainly a falling off here, and the croakers 
seemed to have some justification for their croaking. 

Within the first three weeks of the present season the 
famous Yorkshireman has triumphantly replied to the 
pessimists by taking nine wickets in a single innings, 
eight of these being clean bowled ; and, in another match, 
‘ight wickets in one innings. 

Lancastrian Victims. 

The first performance was not accomplished against a 
young ladies’ seminary. Yorkshire’s hereditary enemy, 
Lancashire, furnished the first victims, and against ‘“‘Garge” 
Messrs. A. C. Maclaren & Co. were only good for, roughly, 
two and a half runs apiece ; in other words, for his nine 
wickets Hirst had twenty-three runs in all hit from him. 

The second display was against Somerset. 

Hirst has done no end of extraordinary bowling feats, 
but this first one beat all his own records, for never before 
had he taken nine wickets in onc innings. And the 
tecord-breaker is in his thirty-ninth year, and this is his 
twentieth season in first-class cricket ! 


The first anc 
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YOU CAN ALL COMPETE. 


Here is a novel form of competition which we are sure | 
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A Novel Competition. 


in Prizes. 


— 


ea 


SEE THE FULL CONDITIONS BELOW. 


which have been arranged for the weck ending Saturday, 
June 18th. 


‘The clubs whose namas we give havo already played 


this year, and to guide you in preparing your forecasts you 
would be well-adviged in keeping the record of theso 
matches before you. A cricket handbook giving details of 
last season's play should also be helpful, for the com- 
patitor who will win is not the reader who guesses 


haphazardly, but tho one who bases his forecasts on his 
knowledge of the batting and bowling capabilities of the 
clubs engaged, of the grounds on which the matches take 


piace, and the strength or weakness of the opposing 


teams. 
You will nots that some of the clubs take part in 
more than one match during tho week ending June 18th. 
Naturally, you will take this fact into consideration in 
making your predictions and forecasts. 
The matches given below will ba played on the ground 
of tha first namad. . 
June 13—Middlesex v. Somerset, at Lord’s. 

ie Surrey v. Worcestershire, at Oval. 

<5 Gloucestershire v. Warwickshire, at Gloxceater. 

- Notts v. Leicostershire, at Nottingham. 
Lancashire v. Hampshiro, at Manchester. 

is Kent v. Sussex, at ‘I'onbridge. 

i Cambridgo University v. Yorkshire, at Cambridge. 
June 16—Middlesex v. Yorsshire, at Lord's. 
Lancashire v. Notts, at Manchester. 

Kent v. Leisestershire, at Tonbridga. 
Sussex v. Surrey, at Brighton. 
Worcestershire v. Hampshire, at Worcester. 
The cricketer whose total runs you forezast must b3 
engaged in one or more of the matches given above. We 
hope to publish tho resu't in our issue dated Thursday, 
June 30th. | 


—$———— 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MU3T COMPLY. 
1. All entries must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form or they will be disqualified. If more than one forecast 
is submitted, oach must be written on a s3parate entry 
form. 

2. When you have fiJled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a postal order for sixpence, and place 
it in an envelope addressed to the Eprror, Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

3. Mark your envelopo “ Forecasts No. 1” in ths top left- 
hand corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday 
June 9th. 

5, Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 
6d. with the entry form. The P.O. must bo mad> pay- 


Not very many “colts,” one would think, have made 
a less promising start for their county than did Hirst for 
Yorkshire in 1891. . 

He played one match for the county eleven, in the 
course of which he amassed 15 rans as the result of two 
innings, and took 2 wickets at a cost of over 40 runs apiece. 

Since then, however, the figures have more usually 
been the other way about, a batting average somewhere in 
the “ fortios,” a bowling average well down in the teens.” 

Hirst established himself first of all as a bowler, taking 
99 wickets in his third season, 98 in his fourth, and 150 
in his fifth summer. 


1000 Runs a Season. 

The following year, #.e., 1896, he came to the front as a 
bat, scoring a trifle over 1,100 runs. Since then, save 
for one season, when he was handicapped by injury, he 
has never made fewer than 1,000 runs inaseason. Three 
times Hirst has exceeded 2,000 runs in a season, his best 

rformance bzing 2,501 runs with an average of 54:36 
in 1904. (N.B.—These figures refer to all first-class 
matches and not to Yorkshire cricket only.) From 1903 
to 1908 Hirst headed the Yorkshire batting averages each 
year, and up to the opening of the present season he had 
scored 44 centuries, and just over 26,000 runs. 

‘And all this time he has been bowling with remarkable 
success. His best bowling year was 1906, when he took 
208 wickets for 16} runs each, and altogether, and including 
the present season up to May 25th, Hirst has taken 
2,149 wickets. 

It is prodigious, and the wonder of his sustained form 
is all the greater because Hirst isahard player. Heisnot 
a mighty slogger of the Jessop type, but, still, when Hirst 
bits the ball the cover is apt to-shake loose, while, of 
course, he is a great and tireles3 fast bowler. 

Ten years is a long “‘ life” for a fast bowler ; Hirst has 
been going twenty, and in the opinion of Lancashire, 
at least, he is as good as ever. 

No wonder, then, that from his amazing powers of 
endurance, his short, rotund form, and his peculiar 
bouncing run up to the wicket when bowling, Hirst is 
popularly supposed to be made of indiarubber, 


than one attempt, the 
must be written on 


able to C. Arthur Pearson Utd, and must be crossed 
“ & Co.” in the manner 
The number must be 


shown in this example. 
written in the space 
rovided on the entry form. Where one 
P.O. of higher value is sent to cover more 
number of this P.O. 
f each entry form. 

6. The amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
will be awarded to the competitor who gives the 


name of the man who will make the most runs in first. 


cla:s cricket during the weck ending Juno 18th, and 
also an accurate forecast of the total number of runs 
thus scored by him during that week. 1f more than one 
accurate forecast is submitted, the prize money will be 
divided among all such senders. If no accurate forecasts 
are submitted, the prize money will be awarded to the 
competitor, or competitors, whose forecast, in the opinion 
of the Editor, comes nearest to accuracy. 

7. This week: the Editor guarantees that tho amount 
distributed shall not be less than £25. 

8. Tho Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

9. No correspondence will be entered into in conrection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decisivn is final, and competitors may 
only enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. FORECASTS No. 1. 


EE 


Batsenan’s Name ciccccccccseceecercesserenesenseesrensecenees 
Batsmman’s ClUd .cscsscssssesseceeceesseceecenneceersenananees ‘ 


Total runs..ciccisereessecseces ee sivcaesastee 5 cikieaate gate 28 6 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 

Weekly.” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed 
conditions. 


Signed ssecsecsecsecseceesensensecenseecnessessessesseetecs dapuvewete 
ASIPESS.cesseccrcecenceecees Sestuaasonine bane watanaieameat wassowiines 7 


No. of Postal Order... cscrecsecece etre seere nancies 


During a Test Match in Australia, Hirst, for once in a 
way, was unable to find his length, that is, to bowl with 
his accustomed accuracy of pitch and direction. The 
weather was terrifically hot, and most of our men during 
the intervals between the batsmen going out and coming 
in were only too glad to throw themselves on the ground 
to rest, but not so Hirst. He used these intervals to 
practise bowling in the hope of finding his form, which 
he eventually did. 


Hirst’s Famous Swerve. 

No mention of Hirst as a bowler would be complet® 
without reference to his famous swerve. 

I do not think Hirst himself quite knows how it is pro- 
duced, but the favouring conditions are a new ball and a 
strong wind blowing across the pitch. 

Given these conditions, Hirst will make the ball swerve 
in the air in the most bewildering fashion. The ball 
appears to be coming dead on, say, the leg stump, only 
to swerve away to the off and hit the off stump. It is not 
a case of the ball breaking away after pitching ; it changes 
its direction while in the air, and is all the more baffling 
because of the pace at which it comes. 

A slow bowler may make the ball swerve occasionally 
by putting tremendous twist on it, but the batsman has 
time to follow the change of direction, with Hirst he has 
not. 

Anyway, when Hirst is swerving the best of batsmen is 
practically helpless against the great left-hander. 

Both a3 cricketer and as man George Herbert Hirst 
is universally liked and respected, for lc is first and 
foremost a grand sportsman, incapable of taking a mean 
advantage, and always playing the game. He is not 
talkative, but he has a sensa of humour. Afier his first 
visit to Australia, he was asked whether he had met with 
any wet wickets there—he is often at his deadlicst on @ 
fairly wet pitch. 

“ Wet wickets!” he exclaimed; “I nobbut saw one, 
and that was hung out to dry!” He was alluding te 
having seen the cocoanut matting, which, of course, is 
used in Australia for the pitches, hung out to dry over the 
pavilion railings after a heavy shower. 


*y magazines is THE NOVEL, June number now on sale, price fourpence. 
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nnn Snare 


Our Courls 


Something To Be Proud Of. 

A woman told the Willesden magistrate that her 
husband, when nicely dressed, was a credit to any 
taloon bar. 

Territorial Influence. 

“He was a get young man until he joined the 
Territorials,” said a mother respecting her son, who was 
charged at Highgate with theft. 

Paying for His Fun. 

A witness at the Shoreditch County Court said he 
meget = unsuccessful action for damages, and he had 
just the pleasure of doing twenty-one days’ imprieon- 
ment for the costs. 

Judge Smyly: “ There are pleasures and pleasures.” 


Only Playing. 
at Old Street with disorderly conduct in Bethnal 
Green a man, who was alleged by a constable to have 
been fighting with his wife, said that he and his wife were 


having a bit of fun when the poli man pounced on him 
“like a sparrow on a hawk.” spar with his wife was 
quite a friendly one. 

- He was discharged, 


Siclure Sars sd 


REGULATES THE AIR. 
Every amateur 


gardener knows some way by which | 


—-—- — i es. 7 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


se ac at arslay Vatien Court 
A woman in giving evidence at B ourt ina 
seat punivenk enieeena her husband had repeatedly 
told her she was not big enough, and that he wanted a 
larger wife. 


Why Worry? sis Licieil 
An applicant for a summons at Feltham is wife 
lighted a neweps and threw it at him in bed, and he lay 
there and saw it out. 


The Chairman: “Didn't you try and put it out?” : 
. Applicant: “No; I knew it couldn’t do much harm. 
A summons was refused. 


An Interesting Conversation. 
Magistrate (to applicant at Acton): “ Was there a con- 
versation between you?” 
Applicant: “ Yes.” 
Magistrate: “ Did he speak ?” 
Applicant: “ Yes.” 
Magistrate: “ What did he say?” 
Applicant: “ Nothing much.” 
istrate: “ What was it?” 
Applicant: “ Nothing at all; mother spoke.” 


‘An electro-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each accepted picture par. used on this page. We 
cannot undertake to return unsuitable paragraphs 


FAST AND LOOSE. 
Two necessary points about a cyclist’s toe-clip are 


the top of his cold frame can be kept open, but frequently | that it shall hold the foot firmly to the pedal, yet allow 


the method is quite a makeshift one, ane ot particularly | , it 


ble. The 
illustration, 
which explains 
itself, shows how 
the admission of 
air to a cold 
frame can _ be 
regulated. A 
notched piece of 
wood is fitted over the front of the frame, and should the 
gardener desire only a little air to enter he rests the lid on 
one of the lower notches. To admit air in plenty he has 
only to raise the lid to one of the higher notches. 


o—_0Cc 
A USEFUL CRAMP. 

Our picture illustrates a useful cramp for pressing 
boards together when making a door or similar article. 
It consists ofa piece of board six inches wide, an inch 
thick, and somewhat longer than the width of the thing 
to be At each end of the board a block, A, 
1} inch thick and tapering from 4 inches at one end to 
2 inches at the other, is fastened with screws (Fig 1.) 
Two wedges, B, the same 
thickness and taper, but double 

ee blocks, are 


es 
e 


use, the boards, C, 
are laid across the cramp, the 
wedges are put in position 
loosely, and the strips, D, 
inserted next to the wedges. 


driven tight wi 
Of course, the instrument ma: 
be used for ya wens 

inserting a loose [piece 0: 
wad between the wedge and the object; or the 
blocks themselves may be adjusted by moving the 
screws. Therefore it is advisable to construct it at first 
about 3 feet 9 inches between the blocks, 


SHaked Fars 


Chapel ae Boxing Palace. 

The other evening an historic old chapel in the Black- 
friars Road, London, underwent a somewhat violent trans- 
formation when it was opened as a boxing palace with 
“Dick”? Burge as manager. 

Making Certain. 

While Morris Brownfeld was riding away in New York 
on a bicycle that had been placed by the police at a street 
corner as a trap for bicycle thieves, he was shot in the back 
by a policeman and fatally injured. 

A Shining Idea. 

For one halfpenny 7 pair householders in Burnley can 
now have their cleaned for them by a company which 
has been formed by a resident. A van calls for the boots 
early in the morning, takes them away to a central depédt, 
and returns them two hours later. 

Tin Corsets. 

The nine-year-old daughter of a Petersburg, U.S.A., 
farmer made a collection of old tin cans, melted them, and 
manufactured a pee of corsets. Being afraid of lightning, 
she hid herself in the porch during a storm. Lightning 
struck the house, and the girl was found unconscious, 
ouffi from severe burns. Her tin corsets were found 
ored by lightning and partly melted. 


An electro-plated pencil-case will be given to the send 
Address your envelope to The Page Six 


to be withdrawn 
instantaneously. Our 
illustration ows & 

novel appliance which 

a serves these two 
ag pe admirably. 

t is easily fixed, grips 

the foot, but releases it 
immediately occasion 
arises. The arrangement 
consists of a couple of 
indiarubber cones, each 
revolving on upright 

p %Xés, fitted to » spring 
. clip which embraces the 
The foot is thrust, between the rollers, and they 


the upper 


pedal. 
grip the sole of the boot without 
ther. There is no extensive plating to get rusty, and 


no strap to break. 
=0Cce 


COUNTING THE DROPS. 


WHEN one requires a 
certain number of 
of a liquid, and a s 
dropping bottle is not at 
hand, it is often difficult to 
drop from a bottle slowly 
enough to keep an accurate 
account. Asimple dropper 
can be made in is 


aay 

et a piece of wire, bend v1.8 
it parallel, and then twist 

it loosely, as in Fig. 1. 
Next cut off the ends neatly 
and bend it into a right — 
angle, as shown by Fig. 2. 
The dropper is now ready ; 
to use it, you put the lon, 
end into the bottle a 
tilt the bottle sufficiently 
to allow the liquid to 
trickle slowly down the 
dropper. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Elopement at Fourteen. 

The Edinburgh police have stopped an extraordi 
elopement between a bey fourteen, residing in the Sout! 
of England, and a rich lady of forty, who had been living 
with his parents. They were tracked to Edinburgh, but 
the boy refused to return with his father until the police 
compelled him. 

Bomts Banned. ; 

The International Congress of Anarchists, at Halle, 
which was attended by fifty-seven delegates from fifteen 
different countries, decided to abandon the policy of 
terrorism for one of ful propaganda. The only 
opponent was a woman delegate, who vehemently protested 
against the “abandonment of the only effective policy of 
the Anarchist movement.” 


Beauty Competition on a Liner. - 

Whilst the Pacific om ae te big liner Orcoma was 
travelling between Rio and St. Vincent the passengers 
elected a “Parliament” which granted votes to women. 
This was followed by a question printed in English, 
Portuguese, and Spanish ing: “ Whom do you think is 
the handsomest man on ?” The honour fell to an 
English passenger who was travelling from Buenos Ayres 
to London. 


er of each original illustrated paragcaph accepted and used on this page. 
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av Rather Forgetful. 

Ata h inquest the coroner asked a lady wi 
what her husband’s name was. silanes 
The witness (to a gentleman) : “ What is your name?” 

The Gentleman: “ William Jobn.” 
The Coroner (astonished): “Do you mean to say that 
you don’t know your husband’s name? ” 
aoe «“T knew he had one, but I was not sure of the 
other.” 
The Coroner: “ What are we coming to!” 


Police Court Repartee. 

A woman, when charged at the Ashton Police Court with 

committing a breach of the peace, explained that sho only 

called .her husband a ‘‘ D! ten grower’? because 
he went to sleep and locked her ont. He had, she sai 

saved in the a in India. A witness said that he hen 


language 
Defendant: “It was a sort of musical melange between 
Robert, the tom-cat, and me.” 
The Clerk: “Is Robert your husband ?” 
The Defendant: “No, he’s the constable.” (Laughter in 


court.) 
The Clerk, in binding her over to be of good behaviour, 
warned her to be a little more “on the diminuendo” in 


future. 
| The Defendant: “It will be double-forte, crescendo ani 
dulcet.” 


unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


FOR TIGHT CORNERS, 

Ir is sometimes necessary to drive or draw a screw 
located in a difficult position, such as under a ledge or in 

. @ corner. It is impossible 
to bring an ordinary screw- 
driver to bear upon it. 

On occasions like this. 
the tool shown here proves 
its value. 

It is a steel bar with 
® screwdriver at cach 
end, one vertical, onc 
horizontal. 

The inside angle of tho 
vertical driver is not quite 
square, A, thus allowiny 
the tool to work without 
FIG. 2 the . opposite extremity 

. coming into contact with 
the floor (see Fig. 2). Each end of the tool is em- 
pe alternately, and its peculiar shape permits it to 

manipulated in a very narrow space, 
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THREE MEN. TO ONE SPADE. 
A CONVINCING example of the comparative cheapness 
of manual labour in India, and also an amusing sight to 


the Briton newly-arrived in that country, is the custom 
almost invariabl 
adopted by road- 
mending coolies 
of three men 
devoting their 
energiés simul- 
taneously to one 
spade. e man 
holds the spade- 
handle in the 
usual way, while 
the other two 
stand facing the 
first and pull at 
two short lengths 
of rope which are secured to the spade at the lowest 
part of the handle. . 

By pulling and lifting together they consideral ly 
reduce the labour. 


. Free Postage. 

The correspondence of the Earl Marahal reached ah 
roportions that free postage facilities were given to im 

i connection with the funeral of King Edward. A frank- 
ing stamp was devised, and all correspondence, whether 

inward or outward, was treated as official. ‘ 


Milkmaids Vanishing. . 
At Sleaford May Fair—which is one of the largest hirinz 
fairs in England—thousands of sorvante of both sexes 
recently offéred themselves for emp'oyment. Not on" 
girl in a hundred who accepted a situation in a farmhou:: 
would undertake the duties of milking, and men have to‘! 


the work. 
Bibles Raffied. 

Bibles were raffled for recently in the Parish Church 
schools, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. The custom dates back 
to 1675, when a doctor left money for the purpose. He 
directed that the minister and churchwardens should pur- 
chase six Bibles, that the minister should preach a sermon, 
and lots be cast for the Bibles. 


Shots at a Picture. : 
An exhibitor at the Grand Palais Salon, Paris, gaine! 
admittance to the building disguised with a false bears, 
walked up to his painting, and deliberately fired fou 
revolver shots at it. The incident was provoked by * 
disagreement which the artist had with the committee a3 
to the position his picture should occupy at the Salon. 


By JAMES WELCH. 


I say “a thousand nights." But that is only my 
modesty combined with a hankering after a good title. 
‘As @ matter of fact, we have played When Knights Were 
Bold considerably over & thousand nights. 

The play was sent to me in 1901 under the title The 


Heir of wood. I read it through and liked it because 
it had a central idea, and an idea that—save for 
slight resemblance to Mark Twain’s book, “A Yankee 


nine . 

he idea of all the characters bobbing up in the second 
act—which goes back seven hundred years before the 
date of the first—as their own ancestors, or rather 
as their clothes‘ ancestors, seemed rather amusing, 
but, at the same time, I was rather nervous about the 
dream part of it. 

‘A good many years ago a play with a dream as its central 
feature had a great success, and all the playwrights 
jumped to the conclusion that if they took s dream and 

uilt a play round it their fortunes were made. 
I Had It Five Years. 

The audiences bore the infliction as long as possible, 
but they soon discovered that they could produce better 
dreams themselves by simply going off to sleep in their 
seats. Then the dream-play slum: so violently that 
it became one of the many theatrical superstitions that 
dream-plays were unlucky. . 

That, then, is why When Knights Were Bold lay in my 
desk for five years before it was produced. 

We had some difficulty with the title. The Heir of 
Beechwood did not appear particularly inspired, and we 
thought of calling it In the Good Old Times. We had almost 
-decided on this title, when I remembered that that had 
been the name of a play written and produced by Mr. 


Wilson Barrett and Mr. Hall Caine. I forget how we hit 


He isin at the Death, and Returns Home with an Otter’s 
Paw as a Trophy. 


“Me. Ronrson’s otter-hounds will meet at Wixton 
Bridge on Wednesday, the 7th, at 5 a.m., weather and 
water permitting.” That was the notice posted in the 
smoking-room of the Saracen’s Head Hotel. The land- 
lord came up as I was reading it. 

“ Ave you going, sir?” he asked. 

As that was the very reason why I had spent several 
weary hours in the train, I naturally answered that I 


was. 

The landlord glanced at the clock, the hands of which 
pointed to a quarter to nine. ‘“ Then I'd get to bed at 
pe he advised, ‘“ You'll be called at half-past 

are. 

Mention of such an unearthly hour made me gasp, 
but my sensations then were nothing to those when, 
after what seemed about ten minutes’ sleep, I heard the 
Boots hea at my bedroom door. It was still 
quite dark, but by the light of a candle I huddled on my 
oldest clothes and m my way to the coffee-room 
where half-a-dozen enthusiasts were busy with a cold 
breakfast and hot coffee. 

In spite of the unholy hour, I managed to make a 
good meal, and a few minutes later the brake was at 
the door, and we all scrambled in. 

“ Hulloa, haven’t you got a 
And then I saw that everyone e 
veven-foot, stecl-shod staves, 

‘I can lend you one,” said one kindly sportsman, 
and, hurrying back into the hotel, he came out again 


le 2?" asked somebody. 
was armed with stout 


An o‘ter’s home or 
“holt.” 


A. ENTRANCE UNDER WATER B. HOLT 


How ** 7 


on. the present title, but it seemed to fit the play 
admira 


and trembling 
off to sleep. On the contrary, it seemed to keep the 
audience very much awake, and after that we settled 
down to our long steady run. We are still running, 
and we hope to go on for some time yet. 


necessarily mean that our play has been seen by every- 
body or is even known to sree) an i 

truth was thrust upon me rather cruelly the other after- 
noon. I was standing near 
time before the play commenced, when the wife of a 
famous K.C. came in with another lady. 


her friend. 


have tea somewhere.” 
All Sorts of Audiences. 


strain on the 
become “slack,” so we always keep it up to date, as it 
were, by interpo 
Our audiences 
mark because th y 
will shriek with laughter at a line that will be received 
the following night in a stolid silence, and will let. pass 
unnoticed a line that has seldom before failed to get a 
round of laughter. 


the weather outside to the dinner in—the dinner they've 
just eaten. If I were asked to choose an audience for a 
comedy, I should pick an Oxford or a Cambridge audience ; 


C. AIR HOLE. across a flat wet meadow. 
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ys 
Then came the first night, and there was much fear 
until I made certain that nobody had gone 


But the fact that we have had a long run does not 
d this great 
the box-office some little 


“Have you seen the play before, dear?" she asked 


“No; I haven't,” was the reply. 
“Oh, well, we'll go in! and if it’s rotten we can go and 


I crawled away making noises like a crushed worm. 


A play like When Knights Were Bold is rather a severe 
performers because it would be so easy to 


lating fresh lines here and there. 
cok us a good deal in beeping an the 
ey differ so wonderfully. One night they 


All sorts oss go to form an audience's mood, from 


after these, there is nothing to beat a Scottish audience 
for quickness in seeing every funny line in the piece. 
_ Queen Alexandra has honoured us with several visits, 
and on the morning following one of them her Majesty 
sent a message saying she would like to read the play. 
I was rather in a fix, for the play had been so. cut and 
retouched that neither the author nor myself had any- 
thing like a complete copy. I made up my mind, how- 
ever, that the Queen should have what she wanted, so I 
recited the entire play to a tpt, and her Majesty was 
able to read the typewritten “ book” the same evening. 
On one of her visits the Queen brought King Edward 


with a fine piece of ash, which I noticed was scored with | 
a long series of nicks. 

“ Kills,” explained the Good Samaritan briefly. “ Each 
nick means an otter.” 

On the long drive to the meet the talk was all of 
“spraints™ and “seals,” of “chains,” “drags,” and \ 
“holts," Otter hunting, it appears, has a language of 
its own, and, for fear of betraying my ignorance, I listened 
without attempting to take part in the conversation. 

The sun a risen as we drove down a steep hill into 
a pretty wooded valley, at the bottom of which a swift, 
clear river tumbled among rocks in a series of Is and 
shallows. On the bridge stood the Master, with huntsman 
and whippers-in, and a dozen couple of hounds. 

The latter were of three different types. Some were 
foxhounds pure and simple, some were true otter-hounds, 
rough-coated and with long, solemn faces, and two 
couple were cross-bred. There were also four business- 
like-looking foxterriers held in leash by one of the hunt 
servants. 

About forty people were present, and as we reached 
the bridge a motor and two cyclists came whizzing down 
the opposite hill. In a few minutes we heard ‘hs cry, 
“ Hounds, please, gentlemen !’—and the pack moved 
off upstream. 

The rest followed—some on one bank, some on the 
other. Of the hounds some paddled along in the water 
under the banks, others worked every little island, every 
spit of grass, and not a hole at the top or bottom of the 
bank escaped their careful scrutiny. 

“You, tr-y, lads. Find him!’ cried the Master, but 
pool after pool was drawn in vain, and as the sun grew 
warmer some began to shake their heads and prophesy 
ominously a blank day. 

All of a sudden a whimper broke from one of the sage 
old rough coata, and he began swimming furiously towards 
a little sandy island in the tail of a long pool. 

“Yoo, to it, Ranter!” came a shout from the Master, 
and, plunging in, he waded across to the island. The 
eet one and all were scurrying after Ranter, and next 
moment a glorious crash of sound proclaimed that the 
pack had at last hit off the “ drag,” which, I may explain, 
means the scent of the otter. 

“* Here’s his seal,” cried my friend, who had lent me 
his pole, pointing to the marks of webbed feet clearly 

rinted on the wet sand by the water's edge, “A big 
fellow, too!” 

There was only time for a glance, for now the hounds 

were swimming hard up the pool, the hunt following 
helter skelter along the banks. 
The young hounds were in a frantic hurry, but the 
older ones made a business-like inspection 
of every hollow between the rocks and 
under the steep banks. 

Up the shallows beyond they travelled 
faster, and then suddenly the whole 
pack were out of the river and racing 
Master Otter 
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with her, and on this occasion I witnessed one of those 
delightfully human incidents that will serve to keep 
King Edward’s memory in our hearts long after the play 
and everything connected with it are foe 


At the end of the second act—when I had gone back 


to the year 1196—I have a tremendous encounter with 
Sir Brian Ballymote, a knight in armour, and I emerge 
a triumphant victor by using my steel gauntlets as 


boxing-gloves. When the curtain fell, King Edward 
turned to go to the retiring-room at the back of the box, 
and the Queen leaned back and touched his arm with her 
programme, meaning apparently to draw his attention 
to something. 

The King turned quickly round, and, amid the laughter 
of those in the box, put up his fists and came sparring 
towards the Queen, evidently with a reminiscence of 
the “ curtain” in his thoughts. 

I have done such heavy execution with these stecl 
boxing-gloves, by the way, that I have worn out five 
Sir Brians, 

—_—__—_—_+j—___—- 

“I a sorry, Mr. Goldhunter, but I cannot consider 
your proposal. I shall never marry!" 

a Never marry ? But, Miss Moneybags, what do you 
intend: to do with your immense fortune ? " 

een fis 

“1 suppose,” said his wife, as he sneaked in at six in 
the morning, “that you will tell me you stayed up with a 
sick friend.” 

“No, my dear,” he answered ; “I merely stayed up ta 
see Halley's comet.” 


——»jo—___ 
FOR SAFETY’S SAKE. 

A BENEVOLENT gentleman, living in s seaside town, 
used to receive once a week a present of a basket of fish 
from @ smack owner with whom he had done business. 
The fisherman who carried the basket up to the house 
always received a substantial tip. 

But one morning the gentleman was very busy, and 
when the old salt brought the fish he hacks him 
hurriedly, and, forgetting his tip, turned again towards 
his study. 

The fisherman hesitated » moment, then cleared his 
throat and called after the retreating figure : 

“Sir, would ye be so kind as to put it in writin’ that ye 
didn’t give me no tip this time, or my wife’ll think I’ve 
went and spent it on rum.” 


had been after frogs during the night, and the trail lay 
hot across the grass. 

The line led back to the river and up it for two miles 
more. An otter thinks nothing of travelling a dozen 
miles in a night. 

Panting, covered with mud, my clothes torn with 
brambles, I arrived at the foot of a deep, quiet pool ta 
find the whole hunt standing round it while the pack 
were gathered round one of the whippers-in, who, up to 
his middle in the water, was poking with his pole under 
the gnarled roots of a tree which overhung the pool. 

“They've marked him,” I was told in answer to my 
eager inquiries, ‘They're going to put a terrier in and 
bolt him.” 

The opening to the otter’s holt is below water, and 
while the earth was being torn away to allow the entrance 
of the terrier, a number of men lined the “ sticklcs,’”* the 


How an otter grasps @ fish. 


shallows at the lower end of the pool, and othcrs took 
their station at the top to prevent the otter passing 
upstream. As Master Otter can swim under water like 
a fish and at quite as great a speed, the precaution is a 
very necessary one, 

“Yap, yap!” came from the hole under the roots. 
The plucky little terrier was hard at him. The pack had 
been whipped off so as to leave a clear field for his ottcr- 
ship to bolt. 

ll of a sudden, “ Tally-ho!” came a yell from tho 
Master. A line of air bubbles went flashing across tho 
pool, and turned downstream towards the line of watchers 
on the stickles below. 

There followed a terrific struggle. Baying hounds, 


| eager men, yapping terriers, and otter all mixed up in 


a gees whirling medley. The otter fought gamely, 
and with his powerful teeth inflicted severe bites on 
more than one of the pack. 

It was quiokty over, and, seizing the dead quarry, tho 
huntsman rapidly broke him up, distributing the trophies 
to one and another of those in at the death. The “ mask” 
or head to one, the “ pole” or tail to another, and of the 
four ‘“‘ pads,” or paws, one by the Master's courtesy was 
awarded to your wet, hungry, and humble servant, 
“Mr. P. Doubleyou,” 
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Mr. James Kxrxson read a letter 
shat had just been placed into his 
nands, re-read it, and blinked at it. 
Then he thrust one hand through 
his short, sandy hair, andremarked & 
to a thin and prematurely old 
black-and-white cat, which was 
anxiously watching the small piece 
of fish reposing on his breakfast 
table: “By Jove!” 


thin of body, a pal 
‘covered two somewhat shifty, greenish-blue eyes. 
end that usually contained a lighted or unlighted cigarette. 


And Mr. James Kelson was a “commission agent,” and 
when he was not in his iene a Brixton, was generally 


to be found in the vicinity of Drury Lane. 


“What an idiot the man is to send this to me,” he 
muttered; “it makes out Pagolda to be the biggest cert. 
And, not in the 
Well, Mr. 
Cyrus Peters, I've heard funny things about you, but I 
should have thought you'd have been keen on your own 


for the Derby that was ever known. 
ante-post betting, with luck I'll get fifties. 


horse winning.” 
Again Mr. Kelson picked up the letter. 
and to the point. It was from 


despised outsider, 


great classic race on Epsom Downs. 


Mr. Peters was not a heavy gambler, a hundred or 80 
as a rule, his highest bet, so the amount in itself 
was enough to astound the sandy-haired commiseion agent. 

Mr. Kelson summed up the situation thus: Peters had 


was, 


backed his own horse to the extent of five hundred, pounds 
and the public had almost immediately made it a soun 
favourite on the strength of Whitefly bein 
to the winner of the Two Thousand 

having got badly away. 


not 


was still staring at the with longing eyes. 
doean’t chuck away a thousand pounds. 


or two, and—well, 
of the Derby five days before it’s run.’’ 
Half an I 

boarded an electric tram to take him to Charing Cross. 
He had always been a careful man (many 
the word “ mean”) 
he made on the Turf. His bank balance was a four- 
figure one, thanks to Mr. Peters and a few other patrons, 


for Mr. Kelson had somewhat original views as to honesty ; 
but he kept clear of the law, his one motto in life, “ self 
first—rest nowhere,” to which was added, “and never be 


found out.” 


He was pe thinking as the tram rushed along the 
busy roads, with the ap clang, clang of the gong, and 
i He was 
thing, and the excitement of it 


the sudden jerk as the 


rakes were applied. 
to do a daring 


goin 


nearly deprived him of his breath. He felt for the first time 
of those reckless young gamblers 
so often executed. He was going 


something of the feelin 
whose large bets he h 
to put a thousand penn on Pagolda. 

t was practically his whole wealth—but then he knew 
that Pagolda, 
bound to win the 


“Of course, if it comes out, I shan’t get any more 
commissions from Peters; but he’s an ass, or he would 


have spotted a few little things before. Besides, I shall 
be independent of the whole crowd.” 

Entering one of the biggest betting clubs, he approached 
a big bookmaker whom he knew to be good for almost any 
amount. 

“Got a young mug wants to back Pagolda,” he said 
shortly. “What price will you give me?” 

“ Pagolda!”” cried the bookmaker. 
like, Jimmy; 100 to 1!” 

“'To a thousand!” queried Kelson. 

The bookmaker whistled. 

“Yes,” he said, after a slight pause; “that beast hasn’t 
an atom of a ehance. I won't take another penny on 
Whitefly, though, Jimmy. If that horse doesn’t win the 
Derby, well, t the biggest certainty in racing goes 
down. There’s ‘good’ money for him everywhere, and 
hedging is difficult.” 

Kelson smiled and went off. The news of the big bet on 
Pagolda had preceded him to the club, but he got two 
bookmakers to take Mr. Peters’ bet of a thousand 

nds at 50 to 1. 

That night Pagolda, who had not been in the betti 
that morning, at 10 to 1. All sorts of rumours 
troubled the betting world that day, the three big men lost 
some of their confidence, and started to hedge. 

Mr. Kelson wrote to Mr. Peters, telling him that he 
had laid his thousand at 60 to 1, and inclosing the 
vouchers, He did not mention his own large bet which 
had so upset the market, and meant that if Pagolda won 
the Derby he would come into the nice little sum of a 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The next day Pagolda was a firm eecond favourite at 5 to 
1; Whitefly had gone out from even money to threes, but 
was still in demand. Kelson thought of “laying off”* 
enough to save his stake, but he disJiked the idea of 
splitting his hundred thousand pounds. 

For was not ee a certainty? 
the backers of the favourite a " 


Mr. James Kelson went down to Epsom by an early train 


e avy betti man often to reduc@ his liability will take 
bat an his heouen a narrower odds than he has h accepted. 


“Oh, any price you 


He was sorry for 


A charming love story by G. 


A Stirring Story of the Derby. 


Mr. Kelson was not a particularly nice-looking man, 


e face was surmounted by a closely- 
cropped head of sandy hair, eye-brows of the same — 

is 
mouth, narrow and colourless, was twisted at one end, the 


It was short 
Mr. Cyrus Peters, the 
American owner of Whitefly, the favourite for the Derby, 
instructing him, as the man who worked his turf com- 
missions, to place a thousand pounds upon Pagolda, a 
without a quotation in the market, 
although it wanted barely a_week for the running of the 


a good second 
uineas, despite 
Then he had been told of this 
horse Pagolda, and had resolved to see that his horse did 


win. 

{ Peters backs Pagolda, what more could you want 

for any absolute certain rh he asked the black cat, who 
“A man 

Haddon, White- 

fly’s jockey, is not above cleverly losing a race by a neck 

Jimmy Kelson, you know the winner 


our later he left his Brixton lodgings and 


people used 
and had never lived up to half what 


bar, of course, some unusual accident, was 
Derby. 


on Derby day; 
days, and was almost sorry 
the big race. 
he planned out what he would do 


six times a da: 


He tanner “the clubs and public-houses where racing 
men foregathered, and talked over the chances of the 
various horses, not admitting that he had himself backed 


anything. 
ow he was wandering over the 


pockets of amateur punters of all classes. 


joint favourite with Whitefly. 

“TH la: 
maker, whom Kelson 
safest of the smaller men; 
price outsiders.” 


“4 to 1 bar one. 


But in five minutes the price had come to twos again, 
, to which the majority of 


‘despite the run upon Whitefl 


the “ professionals” pinned their faith. 


Mr. Kelson smiled, and then made his way through the 
excited crowds to the course, which was just being cleared 
for the first race, and then to the grand stand now black 


with peopl 


le. 
“T’ve Le seen Rawson,” said a man to a friend; “my 
iin a good turn once, 60 he gives me the straight 


dad did t 
tip fairly often when he’s got anything 


ood. I was bully- 


a decent price, but 
him, and that the owner had only put on a fiver out of 


sentiment. It looks as though the story of a young mug 
chucking his money away was, after all, the true reason for 
By Jove, what a day the bookies will have 


the sensation. 


if both the favourites go down!” 


The snatch of conversation upset Mr. Kelson’s interest 
A horse he had 
intended to back won by six lengths, and, after abusing 
himself for some minutes, he decided that the victory of 
the horse he had fancied was a good omen for the big race. 
Of course, it was absurd, the trainer had only been doing 
ignorance, or per- 
tween Peters and 
the owner of Pagolda without the trainer being taken into 


in the first race on the programme. 


what they usually did, and pretendin 
haps an arrangement had’ been made 


their confidence. 


“T’d like to know what Haddon’s instructions are; if it 
finish, he is bound to beat young West 


comes to a close 
on Pagolda, unless he plays his cards carefully.” 


He found that his brow was damp, and he wiped it 


angrily. What an idiot he was, there was nothing to fear, 
West wasn’t half a bad light-weight jockey, and, besides, 
z ore Oe was the greatest certainty of the year. 

n 


got someone else, and not been hampered by so much dead 
weight. - 


He lost a fiver on the race before the Derby—his horse 


‘ot left at the post; mechanically he made a note to back 
im next time out, and then went down into Tattersall’s 
Ring to hear how the betting on the big race was going on. 
‘any men recognised him, but he answered their saluta- 
tions curtly, the babble of voices about him seemed to 
daze him, though the sound was one to which he was well 
accustomed. Away on the hill on the other side of the 
course there was another never-ending roar. 

“What's the price of Pagolda?” he asked a bookmaker 
he knew. 

“ive to one, Jimmy,” said the man; “shall I——” 

“TI don’t bet in the ring,” said Mr. Kelson calmly; 
“why’s the price gone out?” 

“Don’t look up to much in the paddock,” said the book- 
maker; “there are stories about, too, and—— Evens 
Whitefly, sir. In hundreds? Thank you.” 

Kelson moved away. 

“Tl lay 10 to 1 Pagolda; 10 to 1 bar one.” 

A husky-voiced man in one of the smaller rings was 
responsible for the cry, which was quickly followed by 
others. White-faced men who had backed the horse at 
short odds came hurrying into the ring. What was the 
matter with the horse? they asked. Wasn’t he fit? Judges 
of horseflesh returning from the paddock were certainly 
not impressed by Pagolda, but said that he was in the 
pink of condition. But now Simplicity, a fine chestnut filly 
trained in Ireland, was coming along in the betting. 
Kelson went back to the stand and put up his race-glasses 
with trembling hands. horses were coming out for 
the preliminary parade. 
“That's Simplicity,” he heard a man next to him say 
excitedly, “she’s a cert., my boy. If that little filly 
doesn’t win the Derby and the Oaks, I'll eat my hat. 
There's been a good deal of money going on her in a quiet 
way for the last week or #0.” 

Kelson knew that the filly was snisterately fancied, and 
that most of the Irish contingent had backed her fairl 
heavily; she moved well, and with Ratlin, the crac 
American jockey, in the saddle, her chance was undeniable. 

“ Here's Whitefly! Here's the favourite!” 

A dull roar came from the packed course, and the sway- 
ing, black multitude down in the rings below him. Every- 
one's eyes go to the Derby favourite on the para and 
seek ita colours in the race. Kelson fancied that Haddon 
looked nervous, as, in Mr. Peter’s colours of white and blue 
jacket and pink cap, he rode Whitefly to the end of the 
stand, and then turned back to go on the long round to the 
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he had not attended on the two previous 
he had decided to witness 
Since his bet he had not been himself, the 
vastness of the sum he stood to win had got on his nerves; 
with the hundred 
thousand pounds, and carefully revised those plans about 


crowded Downs— 
wandering among the booths and glancing idly at the small 
bookmakers who were trying to tempt silver from the 
It was s0 
monotonous to him, he had seen the thing so many times. 
Out here on the course the price of Pagolda was 2 to 1, 


4 to 1 Pagolda,” cried a hoarse-voiced book- 
 Enew to be one of the biggest he 
ny 


ing him for not letting me get on Pago da when it was at 
e told me the stable didn’t fancy 


If West 
*t shown what he could do with him they would have 
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starting-post. Pagolda was one 

{holst ts less tio pada 

. ‘Good stride,” muttered Kelson, 
“but I'd like to have seen a man on 
his back instead of that kid.” 

Down in the ring Whitefly wag 
still firm favourite at evens, Sim. 
plicity had taken Pagolda’s position 
of second favourite at 6 to i, 
. whilst the colt whose sensational 
appearance in the market had been the principal topic of 
conversation for racing men in the last few days was in 
little demand at tens. 

Kelson, from his place on the roof of the grand stand 
focussed his glasses on the starting-gate, and saw the 
long line of horses approaching it at what seemed to him 
a funeral pace, then he saw the black and yellow jacket 
of the horse he hoped was going to win him a large fortune 
and from that moment his greenish-blue eyea were fixed 
on the oh . : 

Simplicity caused trouble at the gate, as was her wont ; 
she had drawn the inside berth, sad was the best-qlncad 
horse in the field. Then Grey Fox caused a false start 
and Kelson groaned. Whitetly was standing perfectly 
still, Haddon stroking his aad and whispering to him. 
This pokey had the reputation of being able to keep the 
most fiendish-tempered horse coo] at the gate. 

Then there was a sudden movement, the tapes flashed 
up, eighteen horses rose on their hindquarters and were 
off in an almost straight line. 

“Ting, ting, ting,” went a bell near the stands. 
“They're off!” came the great tremulous shout of many 
throats, and then a strange, almost uncanny, silence for 
a few moments. 

“ Perfect start,” said a man to Kelson, but the com- 
mission agent took no notice of the remark ; he was follow- 
ing the race, his hands steady now, but his face pale to 
the lips. 

They hung in a bunch until they reached the bushes, 
when half-u-dozen or so drew out from the others, andl 
with a great black colt taking the lead at the beni 
approached Tattenham Corner. "pegclda was fourth, and 
running well. Every eye was strained to the famous 
corner, where so many Derbies have been lost or won. 
Simplicity still held her position on the rails, and if ske 
could maintain it would get into the straight with many 
lengths’ advantage. 

““Where’s the favourite?” asked somecne, and almost 
before the question left his lips it was answered by a 
great roar all round. 

“ Here comes the favourite!” 

The white and blue jacket of Whitefly was among the 
leaders; he passed Pagolda, passed the big black colt who 
had had enough of it, and came on terms with Simplicity ; 
neck-and-neck the two entered the straight, their nearest 
attendants being Grey Fox, Pagolda, Misa Mivins, and 
the well-fancied French candidate, Belle D'Or. Simplicity 
drew @head for a moment, and Grey Fox and Pagolda 
drew up a length or so. 

“The favourite’s beat,” was the cry of some, but older 
men shook their heads. 

Miss Mivins drew ahead of Pagolda, and Mr. Kelson’s 
glasses began to jerk up and down. 

Then a great roar went up as the stands were 
approached. 

“The favourite wins,” cried the crowd, “wins easy!” 

And Whitefly, drawing ahead of Simplicity at the dis- 
tance, with Haddon riding the race of his life, went _on 
alone, to win by half-a-dozen lengths, with Grey Fox 
second, and Belfe D’Or coming in with a rush at tho 
finish a bad third. 

Pagolda was sixth! 

Kelson’s glasses dropped from his hands and fell to the 
floor; there they lay unnoticed by him, as with ashen 
face and trembling limbs he groped down the steep stair- 
case and out on to the course. 

* * * e * 


Mr. James Kelson came down to breakfast the next 
morning looking pale and ill. He had passed a sleepless 
night, and his brain was still in a whirl. Even now he 
could only vaguely remember tramping round the Downs 
until he had suddenly realised that bo had better get back 
to London., He knew he had avoided his old haunts, 
had dined at a restaurant near Victoria, and had then 
walked to his Brixton lodging. He wanted to think, and 
yet could not think clearly. 

A letter was on the table, he opened it listlessly, then 
dropped it on his plate and stared unseeingly across the 
room. 

Mr. Peters, the owner of Whitefly, the Derby winner, 
wished to see him at the Savoy Hotel at eleven o'clock 
that morning. 

“ He’s found out about the bet,” he muttered miserably, 
“and, the thing having gone wrong, will ruin me, out 
of revenge. It was bad enough to lose the thousand, but 
now if he talks my living is gone. Hang that little beggar 
of a West. If he'd hugged the rails more I believe he'd 
have won. I expect Haddon’s instructions were to win 
as He saw Pagolda hadn't a chance. Of all the rotten 
uck 7 " 
He turned to eat some breakfast, but succeeded badly. 
Shortly before eleven he was in the vestibule of the Savoy 
Hotel asking for Mr. Cyrus Peters. 
He was promptly ushered into the presence of _that 
preat gentleman. r. Peters looked more like a simplo 

nglish country gentleman than an American, his clean- 
shaven face was tanned, he was dressed in a grey lounge 
suit with a bunch of violets in his buttonhole, his blue 
eyes had a stern look in them as he nodded to Kelson, who 
stood awkwardly before him, and then took a chair at the 
American’s command. ts 
“So you fell into the trap?” he said quietly. 
Kelson started. 

“Trap, sir, I——” . 
“Look here,” interrupted Mr. Peters, “I’m going to 
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Some Useful Tips that will Enable “P.W.” Readers to 
Scale British Hills without Any Fear of Serious: Accident. 


Tue Alpine mountaineer, when he goes a-climbing in our 
isles usually does so in the winter, when snow and ice make 
our “ little” mountains ontioletidy difficult for his liking. 

se ritain, however, is the 
summer, with May and June the favourite months, for 
the long,, clear days—fog and mist aang ep especial 
perils of our mountains—and “good going” tl 

But all through the summer t ousands of people, 
not professed 
mountaineers, are 
climbing our cliffs 
and mountains, 


because they find 

themselves _holi- 

day-making near 

The wrong and right way of climbing. some well - known 

cliff or peak, and 

want to be able to boast of having scaled it. It is for these 
amateur Excelsiors that this article is mainly intended. 

The great majority of climbing accidents are the result 
of foolhardiness, but even a simple cliff or hill has its 
especial danger points which even the most prudent of 
climbers cannot avoid, except by abandoning the climb. 

For example, you may often have to climb up a steop 
grass slope, and in certain circumstances such a slope may be 
more dangerous than any frozen face of the High Alps. 

That may sound a “ tall order,” but it must be remem- 
berod that a climber venturing on an ice slope is fully alive 
to his danger. He takes every precaution, is roped to others 
of the party, and he has an ice-axe to cut steps for his 
feet, and to plunge into the ice should he slip. 

You are out alone, you have no ice-axe, and the steep, 
grass slope in front of you suggests no danger. You go up 
it easily enough, though if you are an absolute beginner 
you will probably make the mistake of climbing as it you 
were climbing @ ladder, é.e., straight up and down. 
Experience, however, will soon teach yon that the easiest 
and safest way of ascending or descending a steep slope, be 
it of grass or rock, is in zigzags. 

From hot suns and dry weather the grass is extremely 

slippery, but a slip going up 


does not matter much; you 
naturally fall forward on 
fi your face and can, as a rule, 
easily check your body 
before it ‘begins to slide 
ate with any seek. 
ut coming down again a 
— slip may be an extremely 
7 
LY WRONG 


serious matter, ¢8 lly 
when the slope ends in a 
fall over a cliff or a sudden 
drop on to road or rocks. 

‘ou begin to realise the 
difficulties of thedescent and 

: roceed cautiously, probabl. 

Two ways of using a stick. Faning on your atlok hel 
Note that in the right method outin front of you. That is 
the stick ts grasyed with both just how noé to use a stick in 
hands. descending a slope. The 
point is very liable to slip 

and the stick to break if you throw your wees on it, 
and in a trice you are off your balance, © proper 
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way to hold the stick is with both hands, one in 
front of the body about the level of the hip, the other 
behind the body and lower down, so that the stick points 
in a sloping direction to the ground. 

However, on a really hard, slippery grass, a stick is ver 
little use when you slip, and you have slipped, and wit 
ever-increasing — are sliding down on your back to 
a nasty, perhaps fatal, fall. 

What is to be done, assuming you retain some presence 
of mind? First of all, let the stick go, it cannot help 
you now. Next, 
turn or roll round 
on your face, and” , # 
try for a handhold, ; 
meanwhile trying 
to dig your toes 
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and perhaps his own. The best way to climb a 
rock is zigzag fashion, and there is an art in 
beginning with the proper foot. For example, if 
you start off with your left foot, and the next foothold 
is to the left, you are at once in difficulties. To advance 
another step you must bring the right foot up to the left. 
thus having both fect close together, which is always bad 
in climbing. Then you would have to step off with the 
left, and bring the right foot up to it again, if the next 
step were upwards or to the left. 

On the other hand, if you began with your right foot, your 
left foot would go 


naturally to the he 
next foothold on = 
the left, and your ; \ 


feet would not come 


into the ground. together. e 
Of course, it is a Descending, 4 oS vi 
natural instinct in... though less f AN i) oS 
such a predicament wey fatiguing, is gener- Ma \ 

to clutch at bushes : 


or tufts of grass, WRONG RIGHT 
but nine times out A slip on the grass is clwoys dangerous 
of ten the novice on @ sleep hii i, and the victim's first 
will make the mis- movets to clutch at a bush or treeto save 
take of trying for himself from rolling. Here you cee the 
the hold at the right and wrong way of making this clutch. 
level of his head or 

with his arms stretched out above his head. This means that 

a heavy strain is at once brought to bear on the bush 

or tuft of grass and most likely it will be torn away. 

The proper way is to feel for a hold low down, when, 
if you get it, the strain will be gradual, and there will be 
no jerk when the crucial moment comes. 

Now, in regard to rock climbing, the first golden rule 
is never to go up @ rock face unless you feel certain 
of being able to descend. Rock faces are very decep- 
tive in their angles, and even an experienced climber may 
find himself halfway up and unable to proceed because the 
face of the cliff, which looked straight or nearly straight 
from below, now overhangs. If he has secured his line 
of retreat he is all right, but if not he is in parlous state. 

Incidentally, beware of chalk cliffs. In dry weather the 
chalk gives way at the merest touch, while in wet weather 
it cakes up the nails of your boots, and makes a secure 
foothold anaes impossible. 

The next golden rule in rock climbing is never to move 
a hand or foot without having three points of support. 
Thus, if you are going to move a and, you should 
have a good hold with the other hand, and both feet 
firmly planted, while if you are going to change a foothold, 
the other foot should be 
secure, and both hands in 
good handholds. 

5 i mnastic feats, such as 
\, ulling yourself up on to @ 
Ney ledies with one or both hands 

while the feet swing clear, 

should never be attempted 
except in the direst emergency. 

Never make a handhold of 
a bush or tuft of herbage. 
Anything growing on rocks 
has necessarily shallow roots, 
and is not to be relied on for a 
moment. Crevices, ledges, and 
02D = projections on tl:e rock face 
Never st.rt climbing rocks are the proper hard and foot 
without good hand ani foot holds. 
holds. ‘his picture illus. An obvious danger point 
trates @ good and a bad grises when a foothold gives 

gestion. way, and the novice’s natural 
instinct is to spring away from the treacherous hold when 
he feels it going. That is just what not to do. 

The force of your spring will certainly complete tke 
destruction of the hold, and very likely will disturb yo.r 
other holds. 

When you feel a hold, whether hand or foot, goin-, 
keep cool, throw your weight on the other three holds ycu 
ought to have, and feel or look for a fresh hold. Treated 
in this way a bad hold will last long enough to give you | your steps if stopped by some unforeseen obstacle. 

hase for another step, but the tyro’s instinct when he (5) Look before you move, and remember that the best 
eels a hold going is to cling hard to it and hasten its end, climbers are the most prudent ones. , 


ally moredangerous “RONG, \ misie \ 
than ascending, and \ \. \ \ 
\ \ \ p \ \ 


the strain is mainly 

me ‘the arms, 

whereas ascending When descending a rock the placing o, 
itfallschiefly onthe the hands is the EA ef thing. a 
legs. ehould be rigid and the fingers bent cack 
There are two to secure a grip. 

ways of descending 

a rock faco—first, back to it; second, facing it. For 
moderate slopes the former is the method, but you must 
come down steep faces as if you were descending a ladder. 

Now, in regard to coming down back to slope, there is a 
right and a wrong way of lowering yourself from hold 
to hold. 

You want to grasp a handhold lower down, and prob 
ably you will grasp with the palm downwards, and tho 
hand bent back almost at right angles to the forearm— 
the wrong way, for as the body is lowered the elbow begins 
to bend, the hand twists round, and the grip is lost. 

The proper position is palm forwards, fingers bent back 
{o grasp the hold, so that the arm can be kept rigid nearly 
the whole time. 

Descending face to the rock is much harder work than 
back to it, but it is the only way on very steep slopes. 

The great point is never to move a foothold unless you 
can sce the next one. To lower yourself over a ledge ot 
overhanging rock on the chance of finding a foothold is 
simply suicidal. 

Loose and falling stones are obvious points of danger, 
the former because you are apt to slip on them and lose 
a foothold, the latter from the blow they may deal you. 
When stones come rattling down, the only thing to do is 
to press as close to the rock as possible. Sometimes you 
may have to cross a boulder-strewn path or ridge, jumping 
from one rock to another. The novice selects the broad- 
topped rocks, the expert the broad-based ones, for the 
former may be resting on a mere point, and will topple over 
the moment you land on them, but the latter are always 
safe. 

OF course, it 
you are going 
in for big rock 
climbs you 
must never go 
alone, and you 
and your 
companions 
must be 


‘ ! 
Jumping from rock to rock, A novice roped, but Hig 
always selects broad-topjed stone, but the Managemen 


man who knows, chooses those with Lroad bases. of the repo 
hardly comes 


within the scope of this article. For ordinary pleasure 
climbing the chief points to remember are : 

(1) Beware of steep grass slopes in dry weather, 

(2) Whenever possible take a zigzag course. 

(3) Never move hand or foot on rock without having 
three points of support. 

(4) Never climb up unless you are sure you can retraca 
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BOUND TO WIN. (Continued from page 1012.) | eager supposed. I told him that I didn’t much expect | money than I expected, for, as Whitefily went out in the 
1m 


tell you a little story, which, at all events, has the merit 
of being true, and has also, I think you will admit, a neat 


lot. Now, Mr. James Kelson, you may have thought | horse. 


was a Simple Simon, but for the past year or 60 I 
knew you'd been breaking your faith with me. I knew 
you received money for telling certam men what horses I 
was backing, and also backing them youre!’ and sane 
other things that it was expressly understood you shoul 
not do when I appointed you to work my commissions. 

Now, there is a certam Firat gentleman, with more 
money than brains, who is always pestering me for ‘tips.’ 


Like an ass, I told him long before the race that Whitefty | with one stone! 


was ‘good’ for the Two Thousand as an each-way bet. 

Well, he backed him heavily each way before my own and 

the stable commissions had been worked, though { expressly 

told him he must make no use of the information for a 

petal We had to take pinched odds. You under- 
an ? ” 

Mr. Kelson muttered something, and licked his dry lips. 
A vague idea of what was coming dawned upon him. 
‘That same young man,” resumed the owner quietly, 

sprarentty not thinking that I knew of his breach of 
confidence, kept coming to me and asking for a ‘tip’ for 
the Derby, and whether Whitefly was as good as was 


“On e 


, as I knew Pagolda was a dark horse, and was fully ) betting, I abandoned my usual rule of slight stakes and 
expected to romp home a 100 to 1 winner; I also hinted “— up any decent odds offered. _Good-day.” 
that I wouldn't very much mind seeing him beat my own elson staggered to his feet, and without a word moved 
‘ to is door, a Lake = am 
“That was enough for my young friend, who apparently “Wait,” sai r. Cyrus Peters sharply. 
does not expect C meet, ae Tied on the i He | Kelson stopped, his hand on the Finale to steady 
asked me to put him a thousand on the horse as my | himself. . : ; 
commission agent, as he knew if he tried to make the bet “Listen here, Kelson; if you'd attempted to deny this or 
with his own bookmakers for such a sum he would have | make excuses, I'd have smashed re without the least 
to accept pinched odds. compunction. As it is, I’m inclined to be merciful. I've 
“That was what I had expected; it was, in fact, toy t ane ne ne _ Jones for yours to do Fe wan on 
te) kill—or perhaps shall we say maim !—two irds erby with a good horse, and made no secret of the ba 
aga pr ee that { thought he could win. I guess you've had a lesson. 
Again Kelson licked his lips, his mouth was drawn, and | Anyhow, I'll give you another chance; no one knows this 
his eyes unnaturally bright. retty little story I've told you yet; if you act square 
“ And, as you know, my scheme worked. You thought— | by me and by other men who employ you, no one will 
as my youn friend thought—that I was up to some mean know it. But the slightest shady action and—well, you 
trick, and, Whitefly being out of the way, the outsider was know what it means, don’t you? 
a moral certainty, you backed it for a thousand pounds, “Yes,” said Mr. Kelson; then he murmured some words 
getting your own bet on first. I knew Pagolda did not | of thanks, tried to say more but choked, and hurried from 
stand an earthly chance, bar a miracle, and, as a matter of | the room. . 
fact. he ran better than his connections had expected. And the story did not come out. Mr. Kelson had 
Now, you see, Keison, I have scored in three ways—I have learned a lesson at the cost of a thousand pounds and 4& 
ruined you. I have got my revenge On a young bounder | weak heart, caused by the excitenient of that eventful 
who played me a low-down trick, and I’ve made more | Derby. 
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“Douglas has no Pleasure Palaces,” Jeers our Blackpool Reader. 


Buackroot beats Douglas and every 
other place on the face of the earth as a 
ise of pleasure. In no other part of 
the world can sixpence bring anything like 
such entertainment—every kind imag- 
inable. In restaurants, dancing halls, 
billiard saloons, and so on, Blackpool is 
unrivalled in the universe, and sixpence 
opens all doors. 

Why, Douglas has not a look in, being 
only a seaside town with no other attrac- 
tions! Blackpool is a wonderful city of 
delight without a rival, the competition of 
Douglas being insignificant. 

Douglas is only a third the size of our 
town, and has practically no attractions, 
except of a purely natural order, while we 

rovide every entertainment that human 

ing can wish for, and rank as the world’s 


while it has 


in the rest 0! 


premier pleasure resort. Blackpool is the 

most popular holiday resort in existence, 

but Douglas is a one-horse show. Our Motto is 
From morning to night there is always|" Progress.” 


something going on at Blackpool, every- 
thing being kept moving at high speed. 
Though we cater for every class there is 
nothing of the snobbishness of Douglas. 
There is no stuckupishness or starchedness 
about Blackpool, hence its popularity 
with the workers of the country. No, but 
there is a constant whirl of excitement, 
in comparison with the weary crawling 
about which must be followed at Douglas, 
Blackpool is Out of 

the Ordinary. 

Blackpool! is easier to get at than any 
other seaside place, but Douglas must be 
reached by an unpleasant sea-journey, 
which few care to face. Then, it is quite 
impossible for Douglas to provide the 
accommodation furnished by the 10,000 
boarding-houses in our town. 

In Douglas everything is of a homely 
nature, but in Blackpool one gets taken 
entirely away from the ordinary humdrum 
existence owing to the magnificence of the 
great buildings, and the everlasting variety 
within the reach of the worst-filled 

urse. 

There is no question of our beating 


dren’s 
Do 
place, 


colossal 
which ma 


illuminant. 


A Humorous os by LEWIS SYDNEY, the Famous 


median of the “ Follies. 


LikE most people who write learnedly upon scientific 
subjects, I know very little about sioiiening: Still, as 
gardening is Folly, and so am I, and as gardening is 
an entertaining occupation, and so is mine, I may at least 
be said to have something in common with my subject— 
though I should probably find it difficult to tell an agri- 
cultural Jabourer from a microbe culture expert at 


ht. 

My earliest gardening experience occurred when I was 
at school. One Guy Fawkes Day I planted Roman 
candles all round the headmaster’s garden, burnt all his 
acarlet runner sticks on a bonfire, ane accidentally set fire 
to the trunk of his apple-tree. I realised sorrowfully 
next day, whenever I endeavoured to sit down, that there 
was a lot more in gardening than sometimes appeared on 
the surface. 

From that time forward my acquaintance with the art 
was restricted for several years to the removal of stones 
and weeds from the paternal flower-beds. 


My Plan with Weeds. 


As cats were fairly plentiful in our district, I was always 
w to remove the stones, but the weeds looked so 
happy and numerous that I hated to disturb them, and in 
the end I decided that it would be much simpler to dig up 
the flowers and put them in another part of the garden 
where the weeds didn’t grow. 


- ashen Jackpool. ane ERE 
bugis beats Blackpool ¥ — 7. 


Douglas where our pleasure palaces are 
concerned, for there are none in that 
town. Poor Do 
high, or Great 
no such gorgeous halls of 
peice Where, 
thing to compare 
Winter Gardens, 
rooms, skating rinks, and a hundred other 
delights, not to mention the numerous 
theatres and music-halls. 

Our Palaces of Pleasure have the most 
luxuriant and gorgeous of decorations, 
great enrichments in scarlet 
and on a wet day 200,000 
accommodated under the roofs, while in 
Douglas one must stop in dreary lodging- 
houses. At our theatres, which not only 
beat anythin ¢ 


sa has no Tower of 520 ft. 


the kingdom, all the great 
theatrical stars are to be seen, 


Our sands completely beat those of 
Douglas, and are 


bracing known, and for boating, yachting, 
and bathing, Douglas is miles behind. 

las is only a back-number, sort. of 
ut Blackpool has cost £2,000,000 
to make, our city motto being “‘ Progress.” 
Douglas has nothing to compare with our 
romenade, 

a parade beyond comparison 
with any other in the world. The esplanade 
is eighty feet in width, and will accommo- 
date 100,000 people. 

There is no fair at Douglas like the south 
shore at Blackpool when the town is full. 
We have a constant variety of fresh faces 
coming and arriving every day. Then at 
night Blackpool is a wonderful land of light, 
having been brilliantly lighted by 
tricity since the earliest days of that 


Seeing that Black 
towns, while the Is 
scarcely differing from any other, it will 
be seen that Blackpool beats Douglas from 
Page 1 to The End. 


NOTE.—The Editor accepts no responsibility for any of the statements made in the 
neither cutting out nor adding to them. 


ere 


Dovaras beats Black 
desirable, and as regai 
there is no com 
eel of half that height, 
scenery. 
pray, has Douglas any- |glorious verdure, 
with our Tower and 
with their great ball- 


refer to the E 
and gold, 


people can be jin the winter-time. 


gives a glorious 


at Douglas, but anything 


well-known as the chil- 
Our climate is the most |i 


three miles long, |Dougias is the Seaside 


Town. 


Shore and a sordid scramble. 
elec- 
pletely. 
of promenade, 

1 is unique amongst 
of Man resort is one 
marine 


variety. 


Personally I thought this was rather s smart idea, but 
somehow the flowers didn’t seem to like the dustbin, and— 
a ie that I left gardening severely alone for quite a 

whi 
n, however, I arrived at man’s estate, I thought 
it would be just as well to dig a garden in it. So I did. 
And, one way and another, I put no end of time and seeds 
and energy into that garden. 

But it was never a particularly pleasant sort of a place 
to stroll in. aver the cats ao eee I spent nearly 
every spare penn: ossessed for the of that garden, 
but the garden ranained good for ped ae 

My beans were all might-have-beens ; my strawberries 
strawed the ground, but never berried—till I buried them ; 
my rOBes never rose at all; my stocks were always out of 
stock; my evergreens were neve ns; my dahlias 
peg eas. and my Canterbury bells were cracked from 

I spent hours and hours on my hands and knees with 
@ microscope, tying to find the mustard-and-cress, till 
even the caterpillars laughed at me. Then I grew tired 
of gardening and decided to keep white mice, 

About Potting. 

Possibly my failure was due to the fact that I never 
used any proper gardening tools. The only Hoe with 
which I ever became really acquainted was at Plymouth, 
when the band was playing and the soft summer breeze 
was blowing from seawards ; the only (oy I ever used 
were on playing cards; my forks were kept in the plate- 
basket, not the toolshed, and I always managed to cut 
what lawn there was with a pair of als ae 

Lately, however, my interest in gardening has broken 
out in a fresh direction, and the greenhouse having become 
my stronghold, I had intended to say something useful 
about potting. But it seems that Péliasier, who says he 
pots LF ys for the Follies, is liable to think that this 
would be once on his preserves ; and, as Gladstone 
told us years ago, the salvation of the British gardener 
lies in his ability to grow fruit for preserving purposes. 

Be this as it may, I must confess there is one garden 


An unpleasant journey during the summer 
months is exceptional, and the short trip 
mental sweeping. Com- 
re this with the slow, wretched journey 
to Blackpool, and especially compare the 


Blackpool is purely artificial, but here 
there are the most vivid contrasts of 
agreeable scenes. There is.the quaint old 
town, and the handsome modern terraces 
and villas. Douglas essentially is a seaside 
town, but at Blackpool the sea is the last 
thing anybody looks at—it is all the South 


Here Douglas beats Blackpool com- 
True, Blackpool has three miles 
but it is merely a straight 
and uninteresting road. Douglas has two 
miles of Fea proper, and six miles of 

ive along the cliffs, the scenery 
changing at every few steps in bewildering 


ouglas 


SoucLas ——_*_' 7 


“Blackpool is Purely Artificial,” Retorts a Douglas Contributor. 


] in all that is 
natural beauty 
ison, a8 it is surrounded 
by beautiful glens and the loveliest of 
There are hills and dales of 
with fuchsia-covered 
edges, and every delight imaginable. 

To the holiday-maker, Douglas affords 
complete change from the wretched railway 
which must be taken to get to 
Blackpool ; instead, there is the approach 
by the sea in perfect safety. Blackpudlians 

ban Vannin, which was lost in a 
terrific gale, but that was a cargo boat and 


Then there are so many excursions from 
Douglas, over sixty sea excursions each 
week, while innumerable house parties 
make up picnics. ee beats Blackpool 
entirely in its beautiful electric railway to 
Ramsey, this being immeasurably supcrisr 
to the ride to St. Annes or Fleetwood. 

Then there is the trout and sea fishing, 
there being none of the former near Black- 
Bek and the latter being insignificant 

th in variety of fish and fishing-ground. 
It is so all the way ; thus, Blackpool has only 
two Tee golf links for visitors, but we 
afford a choice of eight first-class links, 
Then there are many good tennis courts, 
but there are none in Blackpool, 

We Have No Nasty 
Trippers. 

True, Blackpool has the best of it a3 
regards indoor entertainments, but what 
person would sit and listen to such in a 
crowded room when one may enjoy the 
magnificent air of Douglas ? 

All the same, Douglas has_ splendid 
entertainments in the open. By every 
class, Douglas is acknowledged to beat 
Blackpool ; thus, at the latter town people 
do not to church, but in Douglas they - 
go to Kirk Bradden for open-air service. 
Yet, Douglas is beaten in one way—it 
has not the Blackpool tripper with lis 
ginger (?) beer, buns, and wonderful collec- 
tion of other foodstuffs, which seem insepar- 
able from his ideal trip. 

All visitors say that the accommodation 
at Douglas is the finest obtainable while 
being remarkably reasonable, 5s. Gd. a dey 
being the average boarding-house charge. 
Visitors to Blac 1 invariably grumble 
at the accommodation and charges, whilo 
the fare will not compare either in quality 
or quantity with that of the Island. 

inally, Blackpool means the Lancashire 
town only, but Douglas means the wholo 
of the wonderful Isle of Man with its 
entrancing variety of scenery—glens, 
mountains, cliffs, and sea-breezes from every 
side. In fact, a two months’ stay will not 
exhaust the delightful possibilities of 
fresh scenes, 


Instead 


above articles. He has simply inserted the remarks of his correspondents in full, 
Next week: “ Nottingham—Leicester.” : 


upon which I have always cast covetous eyes ; and that 
is Covent Garden. 

To my mind, Covent Garden is the most succcssful, 
the most ideal garden in the world. Nobody ever sc‘s 
anything in it, yet everything flourishes there—from 
cauliflowers and Hyicinths to grand operas and fancy 
dress balls. Fancy dress balls doing well in a garden. 
It’s stupendous ! 

Some Practical Tips. 

Of course, the amateur gardener could never, even in his 
wildest dreams, haope to produce such a curious crop. 
But then I doubt whether he would be satisfied if he 
could, 

He may even say this article is not a practical article. 
And I think he may be right. 

But as I really should like to be of some practical use 
to gardeners, here are a few agricultural proverbs, specially 
constructed for this paper, and founded entirely upon 
my personal inexperience. 

1. Whatever else you do, keep to a straight path. 

2. Do not let the grass grow under your feet. It hurls. 
Get someone else’s feet. 

3. Asparagus should be seen and not heard. 

4. The enthusiastic gardener should examine the trees 
carefully for mare’s nests. The offspring of the eggs are 
devoted to beans. 

5. Do not reckon your oak trees before they are planted. 

6. Wild oats should be sown in the spring, because it 
is then that a young man’s fancy turns to thoughts of love. 

7, Beet is not necessarily the root of all evil—unless you 
overeat it. 

8. (Business men pe note.) Provided you dig 
deep enough you are always certain of a big turnover. 
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“Pour your fists up!” yelled the first errand boy. 
“Wot d’ye mean by tellin’ chaps that I works in an old 
curiosity chop ?”* 

“Well,” drawled his opponent, ‘‘ wot else is 
shop ?” 


a hegg 


A thrilling story of the Turf will be found in the June number of The NOVEL MAGAZINE, now on aale, price fourpence. 


3S COUR TELLING NEW SERIAL,-————>"— 
a 
Que? f lhe S jrere- 


By W. HOLT WHITE, Author of “Mymms the Dreamer.” 


“You haven't been able to collar any of the Ictters— 
to intercept any of them?” asked Markham. 

“ Oh, slie, what a rotten thought! Of course, I 
shouldn't do anything of the kind,” replied the pretty 
THE STORY IN BRIEF. Uae oye it MR © yest ak 
A sustLe and mysterious fascinstion, staggering beauty: | course (ali he added f himself conceit 
eg ae tb are scene of the great gis porreesed The Duchess stood up and put her hand to her head. ; Then 
Vere is an American widow, and when she comes to London ee lanced - ie appesling’y . “Is ;. Fan _ 
Socicty receives her with open arme—hardly a man can resist | 4 under?” she said. “Or is something going to happee 

: nyway, why is it that I'm so horribly afraid—afraid of some- 


her. ri ’ ; thing which I don’t know of ? 7 

Fe arden Sarg seemed er cies fod a see What's the matter with you,” said M arkham, patting her 

she ia i | the magnificent hduse which she has rented in hair nally “is that you're a little bit overwrought because 

take p coin k oa ihe building has earned for itself the ou’re rather jealous ; in fact, you're a bit hysterical. Now,” 

Regeriable tile a “ The House of the Siren.” e went on, * leave things to me. I'll tackic Mrs. van Dean, 
1 is . 


: 1, if there’s any mystery to be fathomed, I shall fathom it, 

The day this story opens, Mrs. van Dean persuades Gerald fede Ued ‘any! 1 in , 

pneten, : young Geax sman, to break off his en, ee to om Bill agree ees to his Cpe oe 

his cousin Marjorie, and to take her, Cleo, for a fa oon trip. He took Hilda's arm, and | er back to the house. 

The balloon drifts out towards the Channel, and Cleo I feel lots better, she said, as they parted on the terrace. 

urges Gerald to cross it. . It ee four o'clock before Mrs. van Dean a peared. She 
: 1 out on to the terrace as Markham was 

Ifway across, the balloon suddenly swoops down towards | B&Ppene to strol ; 
the ae aad though Gerald throws out everything available, ee there alone. She looked weary and sad. Her head 


. . drooped a little. Even to Markham, stceled as he was against 
ela thy St eres rg ™ 8 | habe appended amt ng 
calmly suggests that he can save her. One glance at her face Pi Rone am’s surprise she came towards him and held out 


reveals the terrible truth—he is to jump out. Cleo compels 
him to look at her, and she conquers. 

‘erald Dunster jumps on to the e:!ge of the basket and 
Icaps into the sea. The balloon rises and eventually reachcs 
Fr rance, 


He heard tho clock in the tower strike two, and then, just 
as he had imagined it would, the French windows of Cleo’s 
room were swung open, and Clco herself came out on the 
balcony. 

For a few seconds she glanced about her sharply, and then 
came down the steps. She was dressed all in black, and, 
thanks to the lightness of the night, Markham could sce that 
her face was deathly pale. 

Cleo came down the steps, paused for a moment, listened 
intently, and then, in a feet, ran across the grass. 

‘As she passed the shrubbery in which Markham was hidden, 
he could feel the panting of her breath as she passed him, 
She ran on, and Markham followed her in the shadows. 


CHAPTER EIGHT (continued). 
At the Dead of Night. 


CHAPTER NINE. 
The Meeting in the Thicket. 


ARR Ree essere 

Marxaam had made a careful survey of the grounds, and 
knew that the path which Cleo took led towards a thicket, in 
the centre of which was a little clearing. 

Cleo entered the path leading through the thicket, and 
Markham pursued her silently. 

He gained the clearing hard behind her. 

The moon shone down on the little open space, and showed 
him the Duke, Beauville, and the Baron, and the other men 
pie! 4 leaped at him the night before when he had spoken ill 
of Cleo. 

‘At the woman’s approach they all made a little bow. Cleo 
held out her hands as though at the same timo she greeted 
friends and appealed for help. 

Markham drew to a standstill and hid inaclump of bushes. 
To have proceeded furthcr would have been to betray himself. 
‘And, as he peered through a clump of undergrowth, the scene 
before him was like a dream. 

He was not afraid, and yet a curious anxiety beset his 
heart ; but mostly the anxicty sprang ‘ 1m a dread lest, now 
he was so near to tho fathoming of the mystery which 
surrounded Cleo, he might be still unable to read the ridd!s. 

He did his best to concentrate all his eager attention on 
what was passing before his cyes, but still ho found his mind 
possessed of a thousand questionings. It was unnatural, 
uncanny, that sane and well-bred men—the guests of one of 
the greatest houses in England—should be here in this thicket 
gathered about a woman whose record was doubtful, if not 
shameful, and whose fascination, as Markham had already 
proved, led to disaster and to death, 

What was this woman doing here ? 

Markham strained his eyes to watch her, to observe her, to 
diagnose her. 

vidently she held the men who approached to greet her 
either in supreme command or in profound contempt. She 
swept them aside with a little wave of her hands, passed 
through them, and moved lcisurcly towards the stump of a 


“TI want to thank you,” she said. 

Markham gave her his hand and stared at her in astonish- 
ment. This woman was too swift and too subtle for him. 
She outpaced his own swift, subtle mind. 

* * * * * * “7 want to thank yeu,” said Cleo, * for speaking the truth. 
I've heard, of course, all that happened last night. And 
you're right, Mr. Markham—I am a dangerous woman. 

Yes,” she went on passionately, her face flushing, and her 
snake-like cyelids closing till her eyes gleamed like two 


meeting takes place at a reception given in leo’s honour by glittering green stones, ‘1m very dangerous indeed. But I'm 
Markham’s young friends, the Duke and Duchess of Bury. dangerous because no man really knows me; no man really 
Clo is surrounded by men when the Duchess introduces understands me, really and truly loves me. That's all I have 
Markham. Among them Markham notices two of her greatest | 0 84. F : led 
admirers, young, bright-eyed Lord Kenway, and Christopher She left Markham without another word and trailed away. 
Hollfourd, morose and sullen. Half_a minute later she was laughing and talking to the 
Defore they part, Cleo asks Markham to call on her, but he Duke, Beauville, Hasberry, and Plannington. 

takes a bold course and declines. However, at her request, For the first time in iis life Markham was really upset. 
he sees her to a waiting carriage. As the brougham drives | Cleo’s gre 4 definite statement rang with truth. He 
off an unkempt, strange-looking figure shambles out of the followed her with his eyes. He threw aside bias and admitted 
shadows. that she was gloriously, wonderfully beautiful. He realised 


“ Do you love Cleo?” he asks. “Take care, Mr. Markham. that she was a woman for whom a man might without a 
She's a woman of death.” He moves away. . murmur surrender his life—surrender even his honour. 


Teslic Markham, the popular London actor, takes a fiendish 
delight in playing the part of Sherlock Holmes, and when he 
leans of the terrible balloon tragedy he decides that Cleo is 
a dangerous woman, and wants watching. | Their first 


‘As Markham passes the Albany on his way home a man And because he had for the moment cast bias against Cleo | tree. It formed a convenient scat in the centre of the group, 
rushes out and Diandent into him. The man is Hollfourd; aside, there burned in his heart for a few seconds a consuming | and on it Cleo sat down. 
his shirt-front is covered with blood. flame of pity, and love, and desire. There started up in his | ‘The moon shone full on to her face, and Markham gazed at 
The first thing that catches Markham’s eye in his morning’s brain the impulse to step forward, to take this splendid, | it as he had never gazed at it before. He gazedinit. Alertly, 
paper is the big-type headline : mysterious woman away from the men who dangled about | intently, and, as he confessed to himself, hungrily. 
“ MURD R AT THE ALBA her, and face to face ask her to tell him the mystery and He knew that the woman was among her friends—the friends 
RDE NY. tragedy of her life. ‘And when she had told him that mystery | of whom the big German Baron Steinheim had boasted in bis 


MYSTERIOUS ASSASSINATION OF LORD KENWAY.” | and tragedy, to offer her his help and his strength of purpose 
On the instant Markham recalls Hollfourd’s hurried exit | to outwit the enemies whom he was now sure encompassed her. 
the night before. He reads the full description of the crime, During those few moments he wished with his whole soul to 
dresses, and then hurries off to the Albany. become not her slave but her champion. 
The case is in the hands of Inspector Coates, of Scotlind ‘Then he remembered the words of his manaz r and friend 
Yard, and he, knowing somcthing of Markham’s reputation, Jimmy Britton: ‘ You too!” Jimmy had said, his voice keen 
welcomes him gladly. with wondering mockery. 

The murder has been committed with a stiletto, and the “Not I,” said Markham, and the force of the thought com- 
only clue is a twisted heart or C, it might be either, cut pelled him to utter the words aloud. ‘ NotI!” 

behind Lord Keaway’s ear. He looked at Cleo again and beheld in her only a siren. 
His next step is to call on Hollfourd. To his amazement A woman dwelling in a house of mysteries—a dangerous 
Hollfourd is expecting him. He murdered Kenway, so he | woman. 

asserts, and cut the sign behind his ear as @ warning to Cleo’s That night before dinner he went to the Duke and suggested 


bluft, Teutonic way the night before. 

How would Cleo appear to her friends whom she had so 
charmed that they were devoted to her ? 

He thrust away from him the desire to become her friend 
too, and looked at her face dispassionately. 

It was a beautiful face. It had lost all its snakiness, all its 

suggestion of evil, and gleamcd in the moonlight white and 
placid, thoughtful, almost gentle. 
Long afterwards ho remembered the still, drooping figure. 
The slender arms tipped by slender hands lay crossed listlessly 
in Cleo’s lap. Long after he remembered the droop of tho 
head, the tired shoulders, the infinite fatigue of her whole 
posture. 


enemies. that, in the interests of all, he had better not sit next to Cleo Then the men mustercd before her and shut her out from 
He insists that she is a much-wronged woman, but refuses | at dinner. sight. Also, they shut out from him the articulation of Cleo’s 
to tell Markham her story. Instead he dashes into an inner The Duke assented feverishly to this suggestion, and | voico. He could hear it speaking in slow, low-toned accents. 
room. Markham follows, but is too late. There is a report of Markham emiled grimly to himself. He smiled the more | It droned, but he could hear no more than the drone. Yet 
firearms, and when he gains the room Hollfourd is dead. grimly when he saw the Duke take Cleo into dinner. he was there to listen. 

He sends for Coates, explains to him the latest develop- In spite of its gorgeous trappings the dinner seemed to pall So, cautiously, he moved aside, with the knowledge of 


ments, and then calls on Sir Alexander Hetforde, the Chicf of | on all the guests. It was long and dreary, and Markham 
the Criminal Investigation Department. Sir Alexander gives realised that it was an actual fact and not a matter of fancy 
him a free hand to act as he chooses. that conversation was conducted in whispers. And he asked 
A few days later, Markham invites himself to a house-party himself what subtle, what horrible, what almost beastly 
given by the Duke and Duchess of Bury at their Hertfordshire | influence was obsessing the household at Bury Castle ? 


moving lightly which he had learnt in the backwoods of 
Canada, on light fect in a circle round the thicket. 

He moved 80 softly and so silently that scarcely a twig 
snapped beneath his feet, and at last came into such a position 
that in the moonlight he could observe the faces of the men 


seat, at which Cleo is one of the guests. Tho very first ‘Ag the women rose to leave the room, he watched the tall, | who bent eagerly towards Clco. 
evening he creates an uproar by stating that Cleo is a | slim figure of Cleo pass ghost-like from the room. Markham Ho stopped stock-still and listened. And still he could 
dangerous woman. His ruse succceds, for in the angry faces | had never known fear in his life, but he felt fear now. He | hear Cleo's voice droning on, but could not divine its purport 
around him he picks out Clco’s friends. They arc a big, | was like the little Duchess. He was frightened of some He fell upon his knees and afterwards upon his stomach, 
burly German, the Baron von Steinheim ; the Duchess’s own | unknown terror. and wormed his way slowly forward towards the little group. 
husband; Frank Beauville; Doctor Vantini, who is Cleo’s When the women had gone Markham became conscious Why was that group there? Why were the Duke, and 
own doctor ; and several others. that the men were cold te. ards him. Frank Beauville, and the Baron, and the rest of them there in 
The following day he learns from the Duchess that she Shortly after diuncr he pleaded headache and went up to | the thicket of the wood in the dead of night ? 
and the Duke are not on good terms, and, in his desire to help | his room. At onc o’clock his servant came to him and reported Obviously some great crisis threatened Cleo. What could 
her, he asks about the Duke’s infatuation. that all the gentlemen of the household had gone to bed. | that crisis be? Was he responsible for this anxiety ? for 
Hilda, the Duchess, is at first inclined to be angry, but she Markham then bade his servant leave him, and afterwards | this impcrative necessity for consultation? For Markham 
secs that Markham is only working for the best. She confesses | passed on noiseless footsteps downstairs. was perfectly certain that only an imperative necessity would 
that she is horribly jealous, and that notes from the men are He went into the library and Ict himself out into the grounds. | have drawn Cleo and her friends here at such an hour. 
constantly going up to Doctor Vantini to be passed on to | He walked along the face of the house until he came bencath They had come to this place to discuss some plan of 
Cleo the little balcony outside Cleo's window, from which there | campaign. Was he, Markham, the objective of that discus- 


“And some of those notes are from your Bill 2” asks | ran down a flight of steps. Here he waited in the shadows of | gion? His heart rose at the thought and his ears tingled with 
Markham. the shrubbery. And he waited with a beating heart. He | delight. For once his vanity came uppermost, and he was 


“ Yes,” replies the Duchess, “‘ and some of those notes | would not have feared the coming of a horde of enemies, | pleased to think that these people had been rendered desperate 
arc from Bill.” but he dreaded the approach of Cleo. on his account. He imagined, for the moment, that hi: 
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omg t in the smoking-room the night before had alarmed 
em. 
He wriggled a little closer. 

‘And there he lay on the damp sward, his ear pressed to the 
ground, his eyes c and every nerve awake. 

It was tantalising to be so near and yet 60 far away. He 
could distinctly hear the murmur of voices, and yet the actual 
words were impossible to place. 

He risked still more by cree little closer, and once 
more lay down, his body pressed close to the ground and his 
ear clamped to the eart 

And then, oh, the joy of it !—he could detect the words 
“ n hte urgent Lh ee 1 friends ee enemies ae fidelity ’ 
— Markham !” 

Markham! Markham! Markham! 
<7 Markham chuckled Dl 
suspected, they were speaking about him. 

as was & potoctly possible habit with him, he divided his 
mind. With one-half of his mind he did his best to catch the 
words which were being uttered by the al about Cleo. 

umbling his way 
through a maze of theories, seeking to understand the import- 
ance of a crisis which made such a secret conference necessary. 


As he had 


That they h 

If Cleo had enemies, these enemies might at any time be 
expected to interfere with them. 
could not be assembled in the moonlit I 

Some of them must be somewhere without the thicket on 
watch and on guard. . 

Then there suddenly came about a thing which was to 
change the whole of Markham’s life, and the whole drift of 


his purpose. : 
‘There came a shot—or, rather, the sound of » shot—crisp, 


decisive, pregnant of all the fears of which the men about 


Cleo lived in dread. ; 

For one shivering second Markham la: still and prone. 
His mind argued with lightning-like rap ity. He himself 
had branded Cleo as a dangerous woman ; he recognised her 
as the chief of thia strange gathering, And he recognised, too, 
that, under her geanealal 


scouts. 
Undoubtedly there would be « search, swift and complete, 


for the man who had fired the shot, and any discovery, 


Markham felt perfectly sure, would be dealt with in drastic 


fashion. 


‘And he was only at the beginning of things; so he resolved 
to take the bolder part and, leaping to his feet, he rushed 


into the clearing. 

‘An instinct born of old associations prompted him to hold 
up his hands. 

“ Don’t shoot,” he cried. “I did not fire the shot.” 

Markham had scarcely time to note the consternation which 
had fallen on tho little group. Consternation he knew there 
would be, 
inevitable. 


met with. 


Everything happened os though it had been preconceived 


and prearranged. 


Some of the men instantly darted in different directions ; 
three of the men stayed and drew up about Cleo ; in their 


h wis were revolvers. 


he men who remained were the Duke, Beauville, and the 


Beron. 
Cleo herself 
undismayed. 


Her face, shining white in the moonlight, was no longer 


sad, and her figure no longer 


drooped. 
She sat alert and upright and watchful, her eyes narrowed 
to slits spitting fire, her lips drawn back angrily, and her 


bronze eyebrows in contempt. 
A flood of colour reddened 
raised his arm. 
Cleo rose quickly, 


wrist in her hand. 
“Don't shoot,” she said. “It’s only Mr. Markham.” 
Only Mr. Markham! The words burnt into Markham’s 
heart and made him angry. 
demonstrate to these people that when they dealt with Mr. 
Markham they dealt with a man as resourceful and, if 
agg as unscrupulous as themselves. 
His whole soul rose in enmity against Cleo. 
He dropped his arms and stepped forward. 
“Do what you please,” he said easily. “ Do what you 
ase. Iam unarmed and at your mercy.” 
Cleo laughed—it was a soft little chuckle, rather than a 


laugh. 

“Stay where you are,” she said, “and don’t talk, and don’t 
ask questions. I'm rather tired.” 

And Markham, no other course of conduct being open to 
him, remained where he stood, passive and expectant. 

There was complete silence in the clearing, and, while he 
watched for developments, Markham porntiaieed the faces 
of the three men thoughtfully. 

The Baron was obviously suppressing bluster and passion. 
His thick lips moved in his thick beard quickly and vividly. 

Frank Beauville looked sheepish and ashamed. 

The Duke stood by Cleo’s side, white-faced and awkward. 
The fire had entirely died out of his face, and his fingers 
twitched nervously on the stock of his revolver. 

Cleo sat down again on the stump of the tree with her hands 
crossed in her lap. Her eyes were downcast, her long, bronze 
lashes drooped over her peach-liko cheeks, and she ummed 
a little tune. 


Nothing was to be learnt from her face, and Markham 
devoted all his mental energies to metering And remarkably 
few sounds greeted his ears. Here and there he could detect 


the crackling of dried undergrowth beneath hurrying feet, 
and that was all. Presently the men who had formed a part 
of Cleo’s council came silently and slowly from different 
directions of the wood. 

Among them for the first time Markham noted Dr. Vantini. 
The doctor’s face was white and drawn, and his black beard 
seemed to bristle on his face and chin. He came forward 


Fritz Krzisler, 


ip, the conclave was not without its 


and he had expected that confusion would be 
He was, therefore, both surprised and alarmed at 
the calm with which both tho shot and his presence were 


remained sitting serene and apparently 


the young Duko's face. He 


and yet with sufficient leisuro to be 
graceful, from the stump of the tree and clutched the Duke’s 


Only Mr. Markham! He would 
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more quickly than the rest, and gazed with a sort of savage 
wistfulness into Cleo’s eyes. She smiled at him. 
Then it was the Baron who bestirred himself. mk 
“We were your friends here,” he said in & low voice, “ till 


grey with fear. Yet it was not o fear born of 4 dread of 
eath, but of an alarm lest in the midst of a most fascinating 


to face with the possibility of swift and sudden death. 

But he was not blind, and he read in the faces of the men 
 mprecar about him the desire, not to say the purpose, that 

e should die. 

It was the little, black, bristling-bearded Italian doctor 
who intervened. 

“Is it necessary that it should be death?” he asked. 
‘Mr, Markham is a ntleman, and if we demand his word of 
honour that he shall remain silent as to what has happened 
here to-night, and if he gives that word of honour, we surely 
may remain satisfied. After all, what we mostly desire is 
Mr. Markham’s friendship. If Mr. Markham could only 
understand and appreciate why we are here to-night, I am 
sure he would give us his help.” 

Cleo slowly rose from the stump 


throughout all this time she had remained seated. She eame 


towards Markham, and her sweeping gown trailed and rustled 


as she moved towards him. 


She came quite close to Markham—-so close that her body 


uo touched his, and he could feel her breath against 
face, 
For one fanciful moment he suffered the impression that 
her hair swept his as she bent towards him, and it was 
a horrible, deadening sensation at that moment to feel her 
presence so near to him. For some reason that he could not 
account for, Markham ing against a 
desire to cry out that, if she would but ask it of him, he would 
swear friendship and fidelity to her. 

He had sufficient resolution left to draw away sharply 
from Cleo, to protect himself from the fascination of her 


roximity, and to stand by himself amidst this group of her 


tien 

“1 will promise nothing,” he cried—‘ nothing; not even 
silence!” And then instantly he was ashamed of his protest. 
He felt it to be weak. 

Cleo stretched out her hand towards him. 


“No,” she said in a low, sad, even voice; “ but you will 


be silent just the same.” 

She turned round towards the other men. 

“ Leave him alone,” she said ; “ he will be m friend yet.” 

No sooner had sho said these words than she p her 
hands upon her heart and swayed. 

Dr. Vantini moved forward and gazed anxiously into her 
face, and, taking her hands from her breast, felt her pulse. 

“Come,” said the doctor; “‘ it’s time to be going. , 

He took Cleo’s arm and began to lead her back towards 
the house. 

fell into step behind them, and he was conscious 
that the other men followed them. 

So they went along the path through the wood and presentl 
came into the gm Then suddenly Markham was struc! 
with shame, he caught up with Dr. Vantini and Cleo 
and spoke to Mrs. van Dean. 

“Mrs, van Dean,” he said, “I hate to have pare the 
part of the spy. It makes me feel despicable, 
understand that I did it because I acer it necessary.” 

Even as he uttered the words Markham found himself 
wondering at himself. 

Cleo was evidently conscious of his voice, for she turned 
round to Markham and looked at him, but her gaze was 
vacant and her smile foolish. She moved and looked and 
breathed as a woman in a trance. 

Dr. Vantini uttered some sharp, short Italian oath under 
his breath and hurried her on towards the house. 

Markham stood where he was, rebuffed and puzzled. The 
other men closed round him. The Duke came up to his 
side and peered into his face. 

Markham was sorry to see that so young s man, and a 
man bound by such ties as was the Duke, was 80 distraught. 

“Markham,” said the Duke in a voice which trembled, 
“we have decided to give you a week.’ 

It was on the tip of Markham’s tongue to demand hotly 
what the Duke meant by that, but after he had round 
on the faces of the rest of the men he thought better of his 
question. 

They were not the faces of men to be trified with. 

“Very well,” said Markham curtly, and marched back 
towards the house. 

‘The other men entered the Castle after him and went 
silently on their ways to bed. 

M sat alone in his room till dawn came, thinking 
and thinking and thinking. 

Several times he rose from his chair and shook himself. 
He decided in a dream-like way that what he had seen had 
constituted actual facts; and yet the whole of his adventure 
since Cleo had run down the steps leading from the balcony 
without her bedroom were to him but a fitful and hopelessly 
tangled nightmare. 

‘At about seven o'clock, dressed as he was, he threw himeelf 
on his bed and for a time slept fitfully. 

At nine o'clock his man roused him, and, having bathed 
and dressed, he went downstairs. 

The first man to greet him was the Duke, and the Duke's 
greeting gave no 8' tion of the night's events. 

Presently the big, 7 Baron Steinheim arrived, and his 
—— was open hear and oy 

come-and-go-as-you-please breakfast appeared per- 
fectly normal and casual. It cost Markham an skeoah 
supreme effort of self-control and solf-analysis to realise that 
the strange scene which he had wit during the night 
had actually taken place. 

During the course of the morning he watched the house- 
party break up. The guests went on their various ways. 
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Cleo, a) ing rather tired and pale, nodded “ Good- 

- M stham as she gs <a a Vantin aan ta 
lame compagnie an i her trunks 

a es ‘ saaiieeed aie 

arkham had with pur, decided that h 

to town with the eatin and Kitty, pers a A 

afternoon. se 
After lunch the Duke and Markham were left alone in th 


smoking-room, but still the Duke gave no sign that anythins 
unusual had taken place, and Markham decided to leavs 
well alone. 


During the journey up to town the little Duchess s 
anxious and distrait. Kitty was pale and silent, te Dak, 
was irritable. : ; 

At Euston Markham bid them ‘ Good-bye” and went 
down to the theatre, which he had so sadly neglected on its 
Saturday afternoon and the Saturday night. ~ 

Jimmy Britton greeted him with an incredulous and a 
mocking smile. 

“You don’t mean to say that you've got back 2?" he crie] 
“ Allow me to congratulate you. I-do wish the woman w! ; 
was going to keep in town would stop in town. It you 
go gadding off like this you will rum the season.” 

“Don’t be silly !” said Markham. 

“ Silly?” cried Jimmy. “Silly? I'm not silly! I'vo 
seen you play some silly plays, but never anything quite 
so foolish as the melodrama in which you're apparently mixed 
up now. Look at that.” . 

Markham’s faithful though arbitrary friend and maniser 
Rung a disreputable-looking note under the dressing-tabi«. 

arkham picked it up rather wearily, but when he hid 
read it he remained with his eyes glued to the stragslinz, 
scrawling handwriting. =~ 

For the note was as follows: 

“ Cleo van Dean has given you & week in which to becom 
her friend. Advertise in to-morrow’s MorxixeG Post under 
the initials ‘L. M.’ that you will consent to do nothinz of 
the kind, or you will never live the week.” ° 

“J don’t know what you're going to do about that,” +.:1 
Jimmy, “ but I hope it won't keep you away from tie 
theatre.” 

““My dear fellow,” said Markham easily, “don’t w rry 
about what I'm goingto do, because I have already male up 
my mind. I’m going to call on Mrs. van Dean to-morrow.” 

* « e a e 


At Markham’s announcement that he intended to visit 
Mra, van Dean on the following day, Jimmy was really 
greatly upset. His mind was too concentrated on the affairs 
. the theatre to realise that anything really unusual was 
afoot. 

He, of course, knew nothing of the strange experienc 
through which his friend Markham had passed, and his onty 
concern was for the prosperity of his beloved mastcr's season 
in town. 

“Oh, you're going to see her, are you?” he asked cross!y. 
“7 hate to hark back, but you may remember that it’s on!y 
a few nights ago since I said to you ‘And you too’! I 
knew, of course, that Mrs. van Dossy was down at Bury 
Castle for the week-end, but I did think you would hav» 
sufficient strength of mind to steer clear of that woman 4 

lottings. Upon my soul, Markham, I really believe she's 
coming a danger to the community.” 

““T know she is,” said Markham; “and that’s why I'm 
going to see her.” 

. course,” Jimmy began again, “when I say she's 
becoming a danger to the community, I only mean it ina 
figurative sense. If I thought she were a really person! 
: ag danger to anyone, I should simply get out an| 

ght her myself. I don’t mind telling you that she has ro 
fascination for me. But what the dickens,” he went on, “is 
the meaning of this note ? Is it a joke, or what?” 

“No,” said Markham, more quietly than before; ‘it 
simply means that Mra. van Dean is a real danger to t!.2 
community.” 

Jimmy’s face grew troubled. “Of course,” he said. ‘s):~'3 
just the sort of woman one would expect to create a distur’ 
ance, but I don’t think it justifies notes of this description.” 
He pointed to the offending document on the table. 

‘I know you have had crazy letters in lenty,” hecontinse I, 
“ but this is the craziest a ever nad. Don’t tell met) & 
you attach any importance to it.” 

“My dear Jimmy,” said Markham, “ do me the kindnesi 
to go about your business and see that everyone is we!! «i 
happy. Leave me to settle with Mrs. van Dean. If 1 wast 
your help I'll let you know.” 

“ You'll get it,” said Jimmy impulsively ; “‘ and when yow'ry 
through with the show to-night f would like to come up.’ t 
talk with you at your rooms.” ; 

“I'm afraid you can’t do that,” said Markham, withasmi:*. 

“ce Why ? ” 

“ Because I don't propose to sleep at them.” 

“Qh, and why not ?’ : 

Markham bes goo the dirty note with a forefinger of Tis 
right hand, then picked up the bit of paper, folded it, 
and Ya it carefully ia his gue 

a ause of this,” he said, patting the rustling paper 
against his breast. . 

“Good heavens,” cried Jimmy, ‘‘ you don’t mean to | h 
me that that note has scared you?” 

“Scared me? No, I don’t want to brag, but I'm rather 
hard to scare. At the same time, it has made me thins. 
I don’t want to alarm you,” he went on, “but that nove 
means business. It means so much business that I'm gorr3 
to put an advertisement in to-morrow’s Post, but it isnt '"? 
advertisement that the writer of this note is looking for. 

Markham strolled over to the writing-table in his dres>inz- 
room and scrawled a brief missive. — ‘ 

“ Jimmy,” he said, when he had finished writing, “ T wan‘ 
you to send that down to the MorNIna Post at once. Tho 
sooner I explain to the writer of this note that I'm not '? 
be coerced, the better for all of us.” a coe 

Jimmy picked up the advertisement and read it with 
raised eyebrows. To him it was cryptic. It was as follows * 

‘“L, M. doesn’t care to be either friend or foe. He wii 
pursue his own course in spite of threats.” 


(Another long instalment of this remarkable story 
next week.) 
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From its earliest days the 
Derby has been the occasion 
of the heaviest betting of 
any race run, the only other 
that compares with it from 
this point of view being the , 
st. Leger. In 1856 Mr. 
Davies, that leviathan of scratch his horse. 
the Ring, laid Mr. Clarke a On the way he happened 
hundred to one inthousands to meet Lord Calthorpe and 
against each of the three Big Bets and Curious Anecdotes Connected with “the told him what he was about 
horses which he had in the Derby” in Past Years, to do. The latter implored 
Derby of that year. ; him to wait, saying it would 

Davies well deserved his . . not be fair to Jem Machell 

nickname. In 1852 he had a credit at the London and | (his trainer) to do so without his advice. 
Westminster Bank of £140,000. Six years before he had Mr. Chaplin yieldcd, and we all know the result. Hermit, 
been a carpenter on & pound a week. He made his | ridden by Daley, started at 66 to 1 and won, netting his 
mistakes, and on Voltigeur’s Derby paid away over | owner something like £150,000, while the Marquis of 
£10,000. . Hastings paid out £103,000 on the following Monday. 

The years between 1846 and 1870 were notorious for There are only two horses which, starting at larger odds 
heavy Letting. In 1843 Lord George Bentinck stood to | than Hermit, have won the Blue Riband of the Turf. 
win £150,000 over his horse Gaper in the Derby, and | These are Jeddah, who won in 1898 at 100 to 1, and 
although the horse lost, he saved upon Cotherstone, and | Signorinetta, the heroine of 1908, who started at the same 
came out some thirty thousand to the good. price. Azor, who won the Derby in 1818, started at 50 
When Blink Bonny Won. to 1, and Doncaster, the winner of 1873, stood at 45 to I. 

Sir Joseph Hawley was one of the great gamblers of the veri ce sues ee fought-out Derby was undoubtedly 
time, One of the heaviest betting races ever known was os o , when Paradox and Melton were ridden by 
the Derby of 1851, the year of the Great Exhibition, held | those two great jockeys, Webb and Archer. 
in what is now the Crystal Palace. Teddington, which Archer's Greatest Derby. 
won by two lengths, ran under Sir Joseph’s name and “ Are you going to win?” asked a well-known sports- 
colours, and the baronet won a fortune, and presented the | man of Webb, just before the race. 


sensational of all races ever 


run. 

When Mr. Ghaplin’s 
horse “‘ Hermit’ broke the 
bloodvessel in his head, his 
owner actually started for 
Messrs. Wetherby’s office to 


= =O8 

UARE \ 

Fur TAK PRN 
1 ANTIPON F 
eas 


‘ockey with a cheque for £2,000, a proceeding which “Tm going to try,” responded the jocke imly. Husband: * When I pulled you down here last year it 
Worrided Admiral Rous. Over that race Davies is said to | Try he did, and, moti tha numbers were up, ce ae sel a i As ae hee abes Antipon then, you 
have lost a round hundred thousand pounds. that Archer on Melton had won by a short head. Webb know. Think of the difference!” 


Four years later that beautiful mare, Blink Bonny, won | twice lost a Derby by a matter of a foot or s0. In St. 
the race by ashort head from a rank outsider called Black Blaise’s year he, on Highland Chief, actually believed that 
Tommy. One bookmaker got an awful scare over that | he had won until St. Blaise’s number was hoist 
race. So lightly did he esteem Black Tommy’s chances Archer’s greatest Derby was that of 1880, when he rode 
that he had jaid Mr. Drinkald the bet of £20,000 to a suit the Duke of Westminster's Bend Or. So close was Robert 
of clothes, a pair of boots, a hat, and a Malacca cane. the Devil, with Rossiter in the saddle, that when he 

Imagine his ome kee the despised animal made a pulled up, Archer himself said: “I think Rossiter just 
splendid rush at the finish and came so near to victory that | won.” 
until the numbers were hoisted no one knew which horse But the numbers said otherwise. The race was Bend 
had actually first passed the post. Black Tommy’sowner | Or’s by the shortest of heads. This victory was the more 
stood to win some seventy thousand pounds, for the odds | creditable to Archer because he had a very bad and weak 
had been about 150 to 1. arm. Some little time previously he had been badly 

One hesitates to speak of the Derby of 1867, for ita story | savaged by Muley Edris, a horse belonging to Lord 
has been told so often. But it was by far the most Falmouth, and he rode with the arm still in a bandage. 


Ghousands Cured of Fatness. 


PERFECT PERMANENT RECOVERY 
OF NORMAL WEIGHT & SLIMNESS. 


A Beautifully Simple, Harmless Treatment, Involving no 
Departure from One's Habitual Mode of Living. 


“ue easiest way to be beautiful is to be born 80,” 
said the cynic. But how man who were born to be 
beautifal, or, at any rate, with the promise of a generous 
share of good looks, have ultimately found their charms 
smothered out of recognition by a lamentable superfluity 
of fat? 

This calamity is surely one of the most trying that a 
woman who had claims to be called pretty or handsome 
and of elegant tournure can ever endure. And a good- 
looking man rapidly “ putting it on” is only a little less 
susceptible. No man likes the chaffing tones of his 
friends who candidly inform him that he is “ getting a 
paunch on bim”; no stout woman is blind to the 
eloquent pitying glances or deaf to the subtleties under- 
lying the amenities of her slender sisters. 

Fortunately, the famous Antipon treatment, unknown 
less than a decade ago, now offers a sure, permanent 
cure for obesity in any of its stages, and those who, 
finding themeelves threatened with abnormal stoutness, 
are wise enough to steer clear of the wasting, starving, 
and drugging treatments, and to go in for Antipon 
pure and simple, without any change in their ordinary 
rational mode of living, without any dietary or otber 
restrictions, can recover slenderness of figure and beaut; 
of form in a very short time, and will feel ever 80 muc 
better in healtb, stronger, more energetic, physically 
and mentally “ fitter,” brighter, and more buoyant. 

This splendid change is effected without effort. 
There is nothing to do except take the doses of Antipon 
regularly, and take anything you like in the way of 
genuinely strengthening food. 

The splendid tonic action of Antipon on the digestive 
system ensures & good appetite and perfect nutrition. 
The food you thoroughly enjoy means new blood, new 
muscular fibre and nerve and brain tissue. With the 
speedy disappearance of all superfluous fat from under 
the cuticle, and with the elimination of the dangerous 
internal super-accumulations of fat, the cure is complete 
and permanent; for at the same time the tendency to 
make fat to excess (and that is the disease of obesity 
itself) is effectually destroyed, however obstinate that 
dreadful tendency may have proved. 

Everything about the harmless and pleasant Antipon 
treatment makes for healthfulness, vitality, beauty—in 
a word, physical perfection ; and the change is lasting. 
The famishing, sweating, and drugging methods of 


pressed after trigger, and the 
fire runs quickly down the 
front rank. Then the left- 
hand man of the rear rank 
fires his rifle, and the fire runs 
back and up the rear rank, 
¢. 9 finishing with the right-hand 


On June 3rd, which is 
King George's birthday, his 
Majesty's troops throughout 
his great dominions parade * 
and fire a few de joie, which 
is, literally, “ . firi of 
guns in token of joy’ —at 
his Majesty’s continued reign Q&@~ man, rear rank. 
= — ental ava he has fired, the band 

xcept in very tropical The Army’ : +o. Bs plays the first part of “ God 
countries, or for special y's Way of Celebrating the King’s Birthday. ¢, ak the King,” sha iaiedh 
reasons, it is usually fired remaining at the ‘“‘ Present.” 
at noon, and the first stroke of twelve coincides with On the last note of the band, the commanding officer 
the first boom of the big guns or the firet sharp rattle | gives the word “Load”; the men come down to the 
of the rifle. A feu e jote is a pret spectacle, | loading position and load. A second and third round are 
also rather a deafening one, more especially when the | then similarly fired, but after the third round the band 
troops are “* mixed,” and artillery are present as well as | plays the National Anthem right through. The men then 
infantry. unload, and, having fixed bayonets, give a Royal Salute, 

In that case, the “gunners ” ‘open the ball,” firi which is the same as an ordinary “‘ general salute,” except 
seven rounds, when the infantry join in, firing onc round | that the colours are lowered. ‘Then, the men having been 
of blank cartridge ; then the artillery fire another seven brought to the “ order-arms”’ position, the command 
rounds, and the linesmen another round, and so on until | “‘ Remove head-dresses ”’ is given, and all uncover. Then 
the artillery have fired twenty-one rounds and the infantry the commanding officer val for ‘ Three cheers for the 
three rounds. King.” 

A Battalion in Action. Sometimes a “ march past ” follows, but the feu de joie 


In the case of @ battalion acting alone, however, the | P*Y, er is over. 4 ‘ 
procedure is as follows: The one ae awn up in line Well executed, a feu de joie, which, by the way, 


on some public ground, or, if none is available, on their : Tommy ” calls a “ furious joy,” is an attractive spec- 
own drill eel ‘Arms are carried at the “ slope,” and tacle. ‘The smoke and flame run tongue-like down and u 


bayonets are not fixed. The company commanders, as the ranks, while the cumulative effect of the discharge is 
usual, are out in front of their respective companies, and perhaps greater than that of a single volley. p 
the commander of the parade and his staff are also in A feu de joie, however, is ticklish work, and is a good 
front of the line, but the other mounted officers, who test of a regiment's discipline and steadiness. As already 
would ordinarily be in front of the battalion now take mentioned, the first stroke of twelve from city or town 
ost in rear of it, so that should their horses become clock is usually the signal for the word ‘“‘ Commence,” but 
rightened by the unaccustomed noise there will be less the commanding officer’s watch may be fast, or the clock 
chance of their bolting itself slow, with the result that the men are brought to the 
zw oe 1 _ | “ present” too soon. Kept waiting in this position, a 
On the command “ Feu de joie,” the company com- | rervous man is apt to fire and generally some of 


manders step three paces forward, so as to obviate an . : , 
danger of a cartridge-wad hitting them, while the wae his fellows will follow his lead before they can check 


rank, and the supernumeraries and subalterns in rear of it, themselves. reducing weight rob the organism of strength and 
step back two paces. Horses Sometimes get Restive. stamina, and leave the subject weak, ill, flabby, and 
There are now four paces between front and rear ranks, Or, even when a fair start 1s made, @ man may fire | unbeantifal. Those treatments take away everything ; 


Antipon gives back everything; and the giftis for good. 
The decrease within a day and a night varies between 
8 oz. and 3lb.; in extreme cases of obesity the latter 
figure has even been exceeded. Thereafter there is a 
pleasing, reliable daily diminution of weight and girth. 
With the recovery of all the desired conditions the 
doses may be discontinued. 
Antipon is an agreeably refreshing liquid preparation, 
guaranteed to contain no mineral or other harmful 
substance. It is not a laxative, nor bas it any un- 
desirable after-effect whatsoever. 
Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, &c.: or may be had (on sending 
remittance), privately packed, carriage paid, direct from 
the Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


and therefore small risk of the front rank being burnt or | before his turn, setting off those near him, and producing 
hurt by the discharge of the rear rank, more especially in | a Fr ed and unsatisfactory display. Occasionally, a 
view of the further precautions which are taken ta@prevent | ‘‘ b at” will deliberately try to spoil the feu de jote by 
any mishap. firing before the “‘ Commence " or out of turn. 
On the command.‘ Load,” the men load, inclining the Then, officers’ chargers are apt to get out of hand, and, 
muzzles of their rifles well up. Blank cartridge, of course, | plunging or bolting into the troops, to create confusion. 
is used. Row ‘and then the rear rank do not keep their rifles suffi- 
On the command “ Present,” the men come to the | ciently up, and the front rank men are powder-scorched 
firing position, but instead of being kept horizontal, as in | or hit with bits of cartridge, while on one occasion, in some 
ordinary shooting, the rifles are inclined upwards at an extraordinary way, @ few ball cartridges found their way 
angle of forty-five degrees. Then comes the order, not | into the men’s pouches and were fired, fortunately without 
“ Fire,” but “Commence,” for a feu de joie is not a doing any damage. 
simultaneous salvo. On the word ‘‘ Commence,” the All over the Empire, then, on June 3rd. the “* soldiers 
right-hand man of the front rank fires his rifle, his left-hand | of the King” will be firing feux de joie and cheering their 
neighbour immediately follows suit, and so trigger is | Sovereign. 


Oh, bowler, if you wish to see the batsmen’e wickete fall, Get this month’s PEARSON’S MAG. and learn to tow! the googiie ball. 
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MORE SURPRISING. 
A ceRTam town council, after 
a protracted sitting, was desirous 
6 ee ee en ho thought that 
proposition was op; ‘mayor, who thought GOOD BUSINESS. 
if his fellow councilors fl the stimulus of hunger the) yy 5 commercial room at # Midland hotel the other 


di ; a > 
og nner Ae — pea eae ted. At last 7s commercial er was bragging 80 — that 
“ A . another sitting quietly in @ corner sudden said : 

I ham I ham surprised, I ham amazed, “T think I can test your ability as a ieee: ru 


* lunch 23 
ma epee fe Jhb eae pee &. hv soc that | Sell you for oe something for which I paid four- 
a gentleman who has got eo much ‘ham ‘ in his mouth | Pence, and yet I'll make a profit on the transaction !” 
wants any lunch at all!” The boastful one promptly handed over the twopence, 
and the other quietly gave him—a fourpenny tramway 
Klee quail . ticket, which he had used in his journey to the hotel. 
“Tue clergyman who will preach this morning, sir, is >200=4- 
ee ? oo rtaman. Are you & 8 » six, in any roe ai it long search Ligh eg ; “ Well, ag it 
o %* thi is. wonder why one always fin a thing in the last 
Really, I don’t think I ought to @y I am. Lonce kept place in which one hunts 2” 8 
Son : “I expect it’s because when we find what we're 


-20c~4 looking for we stop hunting.” 
Mrs. J.: “John, there must be a lot of iron in your >200-<- 
a 
Polite Shopman ‘(showing goods) : “ Here is something 


system. ee . P 
Mr, J. : “ Why do you think 20?" I would like to call your attention to, madam ; it is the 


Mra. J.: “ Because you invariably lose your temper very latest thing out.” : 
rs. Rounder (absently): “If there's anything out 


when you get hot.” 
>=70 Ce . . s i | 
Birdie her tow in about fo on ‘ rey ro anil later than my husband I'll om it, if only for a curiosity. 
: us, Ww me 7D i, < 
erase =) oe ene that : will write CHEEK! 


when you are far away ? Promise me that you 
to me from every town you visit.” 

Adolphus : “ Oh, Birdic, is it love that 
prompts you to say this? Swear to me, do 
you really love me, or are you merely collect- 
ing foreign stamps ?* 

OCs 


VERY CULTURED. 

Tuey met at the local self-improvement 

society social. 

“ Good crowd here,” he said. 

— “ Yes—literary, .” she answered. 
“Oh, very ! uu fond of literature 2" 
“Oh, very! I just dote on it.” 

“T suppose you like Shakespeare, eh ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! Do you ?” 

“Very much. I like Dryden, too. 

“ go do I; very much indeed.” 

“ Do you like Browning ? me . 

“Oh, very much! Do you like Goldsmith ?” 

“JT adore him. And Byron, do you like 
him ?” 

“Oh, yes, naturally. Do you like Shelley ?”* 

“Very, very much. And Pope ?” 

“He's fine. I'll tell you # good writer.”* 

“ Who ?” 

*“ Milton.” 

“ Yes ; he is good, isn’t he ? " 

Then the young man went away and told 
hia friends that the girl was wonderfully well- 
rend, while she declared of him: 

“Oh, he has read everything !™ 

o>—_O0Cc 


a 


1 “ What would you do, your 


looking gentleman sit 


doesn’t he, mamma ?” 


him to a truck.” 


Weer EYpING 
June 9, 1910. 


A CONSTANT CALLER, 
A sWELLISH young man was 

cutting a dash at a seaside hotel. 

At the dinner table a quict- 

ting opposite him said :— 

“* How do you do, Mr. Jones ?”" 

“ Oh, I am quite well,” replied the young man haughtily, 


“ but I really do not recognise you. 


“ Dear me,” said the gentleman, “ and yet I used to call 


very frequently at your mother’s house.”* 
a 


“Indeed !’ 
“* Yes, I was there every week, and your mother always 


ve me a cordial invitation to call again.” 
“And who are you, may I ask ?”* 
“Tam the rate collector.” 
>—=0Cce= 
Bobbie: ‘“ Papa says, ‘ Honesty is the best policy, 
Mamma : “ Yes, i 
Bobby : ‘* Well, how does he know ? * 
>—_0C 
Anxious Mother : “ Oh, professor, don’t you think my 


dear little Reginald will ever learn to draw ?” 


Professor Crayon : “‘ No, madam ; not unless you harness 


OC 
OU Mr. Dadkins: “ Ar-r-t-r! So I have caught you 


kissing my daughter, have Ir” 


Young Mr. Cooley: “I trust there is no doubt about 
it, sir. The light is quite dim, and [ 
should feel vastly humiliated if it should 
turn out that I had been kissing the cool,” 


TF eh 
THE BEST POSITION. 


Prior to the commencement of a boyst 
cricket match there were several candidates 
in the fielding side for the position of lon; 
field. 

“Ginger ’Arris ‘ad it last week and tlis 
week afore,” complained two or three of the 
boys to their captain; “ it’s about tims 
someone else ’ad a turn.” 

The discussion seemed likely to end in a 
free fight, when the local curate came 07 
the scene, and endeavoured to pour oi! o: 
the troubled waters. 

“ You surprise me, boys,” he said; “ Hariis 
has done especially well in that position. 
, hasn’t he?” 

1 9 as so,” agreed the malcontents. “ If 
‘o's ’ad to climb Bliggins’s wall after t:- 
ball once, ’e’s ’ad to a dozen times.”* 

““ Well 2” queried the reverend gentlemar. 

“'That’s why we want a chance ! ” snappel 
Ta podgy youngster; “ old Bliggins’s goo::- 

berries’ are ripe, and ’is bulldog’s dead!” 
>_COC- 


Golfing Enthusiast : “ Myrtylla is really and 
truly our champion golfer.” 

Looker-on: “ Nonsense!" 

Goliag Enthusiast: “Oh, yes, she is! 
She has never been round the inks without 
getting a proposal,” 


et id you strike this man?" : 
Judge: * Why did you SS 
honour, if you kept a grocery shop, and a man 
came in, and asked if he could take a moving 
picture of your cheese ? id 
HOC 
“Yoo couldn’t interest that capitalist in 


your flying machine ?” 
“No,” answered the inventor. “T convinced him 


young 


She: “ Yes, I rather like Harry Fairfax. I think he’s 


that it was practical, but he couldn’t see it because there | got a soft spot in his heart somewhere.” 
were no provisions made for strap-hanging passengers.” He : “ Don’t know about his heart. I always thought it 
>_< was in his head.” 
. Coc 


Ir was & reading lesson in a school. Presently the word ie 

“ heirloom ” cropped up, and a youngster inquired the | “ Fancy old Bill, of all le, going into the gunpowder 

mee of it. 7 : : . shed with a lighted candle!” remarked the proprietor of 

Wi said the teacher, “ an heirloom is something | an explosives factory to his foreman. “TI should have 
ba ede oe Cg oi tig Pica thong t hat would be the last thing he’d do.” 

mmy,” said tiv ie, at's the funniest name “ Which, 1 kin’, i , sir)” 
for a pair of trousers I ever heard!” the im pean RO Ee = 
COC 


A BIG REDUCTION. 

A want of familiarity with business practices some- 
times leads to amusing and sometimes to embarrassing ai adc - 
results ; and occasionally to both. “ Oh ! ’e’s me stepfather. 

A lady who kept a small seaside hotel thought it would |_.. Yom yeu, But what does he do? Does he sweep 
be profitable to bring the fact to the attention of the chimneys, or drive "buses, or what ?”" 
public. Accordingly, she drafted a suitable advertise. | ,; 0-0-w! No; ‘e ain't done nothin’ since we've ‘ad 
ment, and carried it to the office of a newspaper, where | ‘™ 
she ingaired the expense of five insertions. 

It was the custom of this paper where advertisements 
al inserted saat oo ip times = deduct twenty- 

ve per cent. from usual rates. clerk read over ragged chi i i 
what she had written, estimated the space it would mie Bee eo caeiy seeped eck seaidiniiaaal 
require, and said, “It will come to twenty-six shillings ; | © What's this, you are, miki t” he asked, 
but, as it is going in over four times, it w be twenty-five One of the children replied that it was a ‘“ kirk.” 

ff. ** A church, eh, and vias the door ?" 

“ There it is.” 

“ And the pulpit ? * 

“That's it.” 

Tie itt one bestated 

ittle one hesitated, then replied, very innoce! 
“ We hadna dirt enough left to caan's sinters” ane 


a gO 


Schoolmaster : “ What is your father ?™ 
New Pupil : “’E’s me father.” 
“ Yes, but what is he ?” 


>0D0ce~=< 


NOT ENOUGH. 
A CERTAIN minister was one day walking along the road 


“Oh,” she exclaimed, “ why, that’s very reasonable ! ” 
—and, putting down a shilling, she started for the door. 

It was difficult to tell which was the more em A 
the landlady or the clerk, when he called her back and 
explained that ‘‘ twenty-five off” meant twenty-five per 
rent., and not twenty-five shillings, 


Another episode in the career of Private Potts is related b 
y C. Malcal 
MAGAZINE, now on sale, price Goiepence: 


oat Dameel (just alighted): “As you are so impudent, I must ask you for your name 
a = Driver: “Heels a number, miss, but I can’t offer you my name, as that 


_n_OocCc 
Mrs. Upmore (making @ call)z “ Why, 
this is your latest photograph, isn’t itt 
It’s an excellent likeness of you, but it isn't 
so good of haby. Wasn’t he——” 
Mrs. Highmus : “ The idea! Did you think the litt:s 
darling in my lap was baby ? That's Fido.” 


o_Cooc-< 


Mr. Jinks : “ You look all broken up.” 

Mrs. Jinks: ‘Tam. It makes me wild to think what 
a silly I've been. You know that commonplace litt!) 
mais next door that I’ve been snubbing so?” 

“ es.” 

“ Well, I've just found out that her husband gets & 
pound more a week than you do.”” 


>__O0C 


HIS CRIMES. 

An old plasterer was called upon to give evidens) 
in a law case. The ongoring syne tried to bully hin. 

“Your name is John Dobbs ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“ Are you the same John Dobbs who was sentenced 
to ei ht days’ imprisonment for using bad language ? 

“ 0.’ 

“ Are you the same John Dobbs who was sentenced 
to a cougle of years’ hard labour for theft ?" 

“No, that wasn’t me, either.” 

“Then you have never been in prison 7 

“* Yes, twice.” = 

“ Ah! and how long the first time ?” 

“One whole afternoon.” : 

“ What !—and the second time ?” 

“ Only one hour.” 

“ And pray, what offence had you committed to deservo 
so small a punishment ? ™ . 

“Tm a house decorator, and I was sent to prison {9 
whitewash a cell to accommodate a lawyer wi0 hed 


cheated one of his clients.” 


Hincks in the June NOVEL 
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account at the nearest 

office you do not atk ai 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” 
Daniel Defoe, who wrote that 
famous romance, was the first 
to the establishment 
of such institutions. 

But his ape idea fell 
on deaf ears, a ag con- 
tinued to keep th little 
Or ie wenednde In fact, it was in Brunswick, 
ings bank was started, in 1765, 
and a few years later another, solely for the use of servants, 


but ag ge 
ham, Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield by 
for children at the end of the eighteenth century. 
This wet wesund te soope by teslving the suvicgs of 
sh ta recei e 8a 
ts “who liked to use her bank. At. first she was 


sacited by six gentlemen who acted as trustees, but as 
business in so did the number of trustees. Interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. was allowed on sums of one pound 


and over, provided the money wes not withdrawn under 
twelve months. 
For the Use of Parishioners. 

About the same time the Rev. Joseph Smith, of Wen- 
dover, Buckinghamshire, started a “ Frugality” Bank, 
so called after the suggestion of the well-known political 
writer, Jeremy Bentham, who had been advocating the 
foundation savings banks under that title. This 
Wendover bank was for the use of the parishioners, and the 
Rev. Mr. Smith and his assistants undertook to return all 
money received during the summer, with a bonus of one- 
third of this sum, at Christmas. 

Such favourable ee Raela coniiuchre to Lhe 
and every Sunday evening, w was the time appoint 
for the joavine of money, the careful inhabitants of the 
place took their scanty savings to the bank. 

a all, however, a H. pupnas of Ratiwell, 
Dumfriesshire, is gener recogni as the father o 
saviign bake, an they ath oA resent understood and 
m: It is the centenary of the foundation of the 
bank at this little Scottish town that is being celebrated 
at Edinburgh on the eighth of this month. 

The little whitewashed cottage in which the Ruthwell 


GenzraL Born, who has 


energetic of Britain’s enemies, 
both sides have agreed so 
thoroughly to let bf ae 
be by that when Botha x 
visited London three years ago he was the popular hero of 
London crowds. No one has done more than he to help 
the new friendship between Britain and Boer. 

His career is one of the romances of warfare. Before 
the Boer War broke out he was an M.P. in the Transvaal 
Parliament. He did his best to persuade Kruger not to 
send his famous ultimatum, but was u When 
war came he took the field as an ordinary junior officer. 
For months he was wasted on routine work, but once 
promotion began his rise was rapid. He was given, under 
Joubert, the double task of besieging Ladysmith and hold- 
ing back Buller’s relieving force. The new general 
pores his swiftness and energy at Colenso and Spion 

op. 

Left in the Lurch. 

But numbers were too much for him. Against the 
13,000 men in Ladysmith, and the 20,000 under Buller, 
he could only put 12,000. He had to retreat, and his 
great rearguard defence was one of the finest episodes of 
the war. For six days and nights he fought the British 
off, sending appeal ap to Joubert for reinforce- 
ments, 

At last he had to send the final m to his superior : 
“Wecan dono more. Withdraw guns from Ladysmith.” 
Even then Joubert did not come to his help, but marched 
off home, men as well aa guns. Botha succeeded in taking 
his little force into safety, though his men were staggering 
and falling by the roadside for want of sleep, bis own eyes 
being so bloodshot and swollen that he could not see 
0 shoot. 

_Then he went after Joubert and accused him of betraying 
his countrymen. There was a terrific quarrel between the 
two generals, but Botha was the strong man and forced 
Joubert to resign. So Botha became Commander-in- 
Chief of the Boer army. 


Daniel Defoe First Suggested the Idea, and People 
Laughed. 


Tales of General Botha, who has Accepted the Task 
of Forming a Ministry for South Africa. 


Bank started may still be 
seen by the curious who visit 
the place, but the institution 
has long outgrown its original, 
humble home. 

As is usually the case with 
new institutions, the Ruth- 
well Savings Bank did not 
succeed without a struggle. 
The parish was a very poor 
one, and people were sus- 
picious. They feared that the 
good n had some designs 
on their money, and they were slow to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of saving. 

But Mr. Duncan was not easily daunted, and he perse- 
vered, until at nei he overcame prejudice sufficiently to 
persuade the peop le to place their money in a strong box 
secured by three locks, the three keys being held by three 
different gentlemen. One man might be dishonest, the 
people thought, but surely three would not conspire to 
Tob us of our 
draw their money from its hiding-places and put it in the 


How They Have Grown. 

At the end of the first year deposits to the amount of 
£151 were received, the second saw a slight increase, 
while afterwards people flocked to the bank, and at the 
end of the fourth year there was getting on for a thousand 
pounds inhand. Mr. Duncan’s fame spread from one end 
of the country to the other, hu of people from 
England ot to ask him how he managed his institution, 
80 ie was finally obliged to write a pamphlet explaining 
his methods. 

And from this time onwards savings banks gradually 

w in number, until now there are considerably over 200 
in the kingdom, the savings of the depositors snus 
to nearly £52,000,000. e Post Savings 
was not started until 1861, but being a Government concern 
it is now easily the largest of all. 

And that is why you ought to think of “ Robinson 
Crusoe ’’ and Daniel Defoe when you put your money in 
the bank, as he was the first to su such a useful 
institution. Otherwise we might still be hiding our 
shillings and pence in old stockings or holes in the wall. 


Pitter mens 
“* Do you like Beethoven’s works 2?” asked the talkative 
young lady of her dinner-partner. 
‘“‘T never visited them,” replied the stern-jawed man. 
‘“* What does he manufacture?" — 


fruitless interview Botha re- 
marked, “‘ Well, I really must 
go now.” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry, is 
there 1” Kitchener remarked 
pleasantly. ‘“ Youhaven’t a 
train to catch, you know.” 

“But that’s just what 
I have,” Botha answered. 
‘* Good-bye!” 

And the same evening 
Kitchener received news of a 
successful raid by Botha’s 
men on an armoured train on the Delagoa line, close to 
the scene of the interview. Botha had caught that train ! 

When peace was a arranged, Botha threw himself 
heartily into the task of cementing the two white races. 
Till recently he has been Premier of the Transvaal. Now 
that all the South African colonies are amalgamated into 
one he has been offered the still higher post of Premier 
of United South Africa, And South Africa is practically 
unanimous in approving of the appointment. 

The new Prime Minister is a broad-shouldered giant of 
well over six feet. He is only forty-four. It was his 
precay and his genius for organisation that brought him 
to the front in war, and those qualities have served him 
well in statesmanship. 

Before taking up politics under Kruger, he lived the 
quiet life of a man-farmer, with estates as big as an 
average English county. At the end of the war he found 
they had become a howling wilderness. 

ing the war, Botha showed that he is as merciful as 
heis brave. One of his first acts on becoming Commander- 
in-Chief was to cashier one of his generals who had burnt 
an English town that had surrendered. 
Botha's Little Nephew. 

Botha has been known to tell a story of the difficulty 
he had, after e was made, in persuading a small nephew 
that it was time to forget that the English had ever been 
enemies. He thought he had succeeded, but overheard 
one day the boy’s answer to an English friend of his 
uncle’s. The Englishman was pointing out the honour 
of belonging to that great Empire on which the sun never 
sets. 

“TI see,” the boy answered calmly, “ but I can tell you 
why the sun never sets on the British Empire.” 

“ Tell me, then.” 

“* Oh, it’s because the sun can’t trust the English alone 


It was with him that Lord Kitchener settled the terms | in the dark.” . 


of peace. Kitchener has more than once expressed his 
admiration of Botha, and after the first meeting said, 
“That man’s what I call a born gentleman.” 

Several meetings were needed before peace was made. 


But he has changed his mind by now, thanks to his 
uncle. Indeed, when Botha said, as he did recently, 
that there is no more loyal subject of the King than the 
Boer, he was referring to a state of things for which the 


Negotiations were broken off more than once. After one | credit is largely due to himself. 


hard-earned savings, so they began to with- |i 


HOW to GET RID of WRINKLES 


A Simple, Safe, Reliabie Way That Produces Marvellous 
Results, Without Massage, Face Steaming 
Maske of any kind. ° 


CUT OUT FREE COUPON BELOW AND POST TO-DAY. 


Those who have become prematurely wrinkled, whether from 
trouble, worry, or ill health, know full x ail the peloulons treuagrs 
they have lost. There is no need, however, anyone injuring 
their chances of social or financial success in life by carrying 
around these marks of time, as they can be easily removed EY 
simple ee treatment that often produces surprising results in a 

ngle nig! 

Tn the fall of 1907 I first realised that time, trouble and care 
had all left their marks on my face, that my skin had become dry 
and leathery, and thst the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth 
skin and the curves of cheek and chin that go with a well pre- 
= woman were inane eat 

ealising my position keenly and knowing that the fine, clean, 
alert, we reared for-looking woman has man: advantages over 
her more unfortunate sister, I tried many advortised remedie:, 
hoping that I would find something that would smooth out tho 
ines that time and trouble had brought me, and rostoro tle 
colour and bloom of my youth. 


But, after trying beauty doctors, facial massa d almost 
es other known method, and after experiencing oa ec 


in, I took out my own wrinkles by a simple h 
treatment a=: own discovery, which ain a besaty 
and the freshness of youth. Doctors say it is the only treatment 
in the world that will actually remove wrinkles and make old 
an re young and peste), Many of = hg look twenty 

unger since trying my treatment, an marvellous 
results it has produced in so many cases has pted. iv 
it to the fel af _ ae 


THIN or WRINKLED. 


This coupon entitles the holder to free informa- 
tion concernin 


the marvellous discovery for 
removing wrinkles and making thin faces plump. 


DELLA ELLISON, 
1374 Burr Buliding, Scranton, Pa., U.S.A. 


It is easy to apply and is an entirely new discovery of my own. 
It is absolutely harmless and so simple that it can be used without 
the knowledge of your most intimate friends. It is also an 
excellent beautifier, and aside from removing wrivkles and filling 
out the hollows in face or neck it may be used to enlarge the 
breasts and grcatly enhance their beauty. People often write 
“*Tt sounds too good to be true.’”” Well, the test will tell. if 
interested in my discovery, pen address DELLA ELLISON, 
1374 Burr Bldg., Scranton, Pa., U.S.A. 

Just enclose the above Coupon and state that you wish full 
particulars of my new discovery, and they will be sent to you ina 
sealed envelope, absolutely free of charge. 

Letters may bo posted to America under new postal rate for 
One Penny. 
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“Cricketers I Have Played With.” bv P. F. Warner, appears in the June PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. Now on sale, price sixpence. 
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3 gies My "7pealey Mexsions 


By SYBIL LETHBRIDGE AND OLIVER ALLEN. 


| To think that Charlie was innocent, that it was Balfrons 


1020 


cou—and I forgot to deliver it,” interrupted Des 
y He was outside this house—I couldn’t indeeetand ee 
wanted. Do you mean to say, Dick, that—that——” 

“ Ho is in reality Jonas Fayne ; I mean to sa, that I killed 
the wroke man,” said the Marquis almost phlegtsatioally 
“Yes, I believe that man, and even if you wanted to— ‘oa 
couldn’t marry Tita. She's a married woman, and I—I 
Mouey vd aes nee a sg 

e lau mirthlessly, looking at Tita’s whi 
face the uile. ‘ _ ck asia 

“T don’t feel remorse, though,” he added, “for hav 
killed that man, anyhow; he aed a scoundrel who ioe 
to die. Quecr, though, to think that you should have been 
mixed up in the affair, Desmond. You got safe off with tire 


who had done the deed ! 

Desmond, who had listened in bewilderment, now spoke : 

“ Dick, you don’t know what you're saying,” he protested 
eagerly. * You—you’re imagining things—you—you can’t 
have killed Fayne. Look here, old chap,” as Balfrons was 
about to break in, “I know much more about that business 
than you think. I—I was at Fayne’s house that night— 
there’s no reason now that I shouldn't tell you—for 
everything's been scttled—there’s no further need for secrecy. 
But Fayne, or Klaus as he called himself to me, was a secret 


i sil 
mond nodded. Speech was impossible to him. He 
was dumb in the presence of such a tragedy as his brother's 
uiet words had outlineX But he knew that for Dick, every- 
thing was dwarfed by comparison with Tita’s treachery. 
Nothing else mattered to the man who had worshipped her 
with a devotion that had indeed been boundless. Desmond 
looked at her, and as their eyes met she seemed to gather all 
her forces together for defiance. 

“ Tt seems that I’vo lost in every way,” she said. She rose 
and faced both men, and her superb beauty shone forth as a 
star. ‘* Well, I’m not going to whimper or whine over my fate. 
But—there's Charlie Lancing ’—she glanced from beneath her 
heavy lids at Desmond—* ho told me that be had illed Jonas 
Fayne. He—cared for me—and—and he was here the day 
when I got Fayne’s first letter. I was so distracted, so upset -- 
that I told him all. Charlie—said that—that he would free 
me from him—if—if I'd marry him.” 

yee golden voice sank lightly, but otherwise she was quite 
calm. : 

“ He lied—he accused himself of murder—so that I—might 
marry him,” she continued slowly. Love—had made him 
mad. I'm sorry—I’m ashamed, and I want him saved.” 

Balfrons gave her a steady look. . 

* You needn't be afraid,” he said, “ Lancing’s been trouh- 
ling me. I’m afraid I was almost cur enough to decide that 
he should go through with the whole thing—because I couldn's 
bear to lose you. Now—everything’s changed. I promise 
you—that Lancing shan’t suffer.” 

“That's very of you,” said Tita almost humbly. 
“You may as well know the truth, Dick. That man—who 
now calls himself J ae Boutron—he has so many altases— 
he ts my husband. He and the man who was killed by mis- 
take for him, and whose real name was Klaus, were great 
friends, but Klaus always got on and succeeded—whercas 
my husband was always unfortunate. But, then he drank and 
gambled, and cared for amusing himself more than for any- 
thing else. Oh, how I hated him! And I thanked Heaven 
when I learned——as I thought on absolutely reliable authority 
—that he was dead. en, when our engagement was 
announced, oh, Dick, pity me if youcan! I Igprned that he 
was alive. 

“ He threatened ine, and I paid him. He swore he woul 
go away, but he wrote letters to me. I was terrified lest he 
would come to see me. Charlie Lancing came when I was 
most desperate. You see **__she looked with faint appeal at 
Balfrons—‘ I did not know that the whole shins was being 
managed by Klaus, my husband's friend. I did not know 
that they had exchan; names—that Klaus masqueraded 
as Jonas Fayne. When I heard that Fayne was dead, I thought, 
of course, it was my husband.” 

She paused, ber li ces in those clear eyes of hers 
there were tears—of self-pity. How hideously had all her 
schemes miscarried. Love, rank, wealth, all lost for 
ever! 

“TJ only knew—that I was wrong,” she added slowly. 
“ when—that day you came to see me, Lord Desmond, and 
I looked out of the window—when you went—and saw that 
man. Miserable scarecrow though he was, I recognised him. 
I knew then that my husband was still alive. Later, I saw 
him, he loved to torture me—I did not know what he was 
going todo: He threatened to go to you, Lord Balfrons; now 
you can tell him that I made no attempt to deny it. It is 
the truth.” . : 

She turned away, with a faint inclination of her beautiful 
head. Balfrons gazed at her half stupidly. He seemed 
unable to move, until his brother took him gently by the arm 
and led him away. 

The Marquis made no remark ; passively, as though he were 
a child, he yielded to his brother's guidance, and submitted to 
being taken home. During the short drive he was silent, and 
Desmond wondered what were his thoughts. 

‘As for Desmond himself, he felt distracted. How was the 
problem of Charlie Lancing’s rescue to be solved 2? Was it 
to be made public, the terrible story of Balfrons’ crime. 
with all its attendant sordid details? Was poor Dick's 
misery and heartrending suffering, all that he had suffered. 
to be given over to the greedy, curious multitude that would 
revel in the details ? 

But there was also Judith’s brother to be considere‘l. 
Desmond thought of that scene in the prison infirmary, aul 
his heart sank. Oh, what a tangle, what a web of threads 
criss-crossed it was, and all because of one woman's fatal gift 
of beauty. 

As the car stopped at the great doorway of Balfrons House 
Helen Everest, who, in defiance of all laws of convention as 
standing on the steps, rushed down to meet them. 

“Oh, Dick!’ she gasped, “an awful thing’s happened. 
Max flew at that man you left in the business-room: he never 
touched him, he couldn't, for I got between them, but the man 
fell down dead—of fright. It’s too dreadful! Why did I 
go into that room? But I wanted to sec him, I wanted t» 
speak to him. Oh, Dick, it’s as though it were my fault. 

She broke down into uncontrollable sobbing, whilst Desmond 
hurried to the business-room, Balfrons devoting himself tv 
calming Helen. He Jed her away, soothing her with s gentle- 
ness very rate in him, and Helen’s sobs at last ceased, and he 
left her, promising, however, to return. 

He had taken her to the library, and there Helen waited 
obediently, but time passed on and Balfrons did not return. 
She began to F age restloas, to wonder what had happened, 
and at length she ventured forth. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
The Tangled Threads. 
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Batrrows’ first instincts conquered. Ho sprang forward 
and struck out at the man who called himself Jonas Fayne, 
but the latter deftly avoided the blow. Smiling, he stood and 
watched the Marquis. 

“You think it’s a lie,” he said. “ Well, go and discover— 
take Tita by surprise, ask her the question, and see if she docs 
not betray herself. That is my advice. I will stay here 
until you return, Go at once—and ask her.” 

“ Twill,” articulated the Marquis. He was scarcely sane, 
fury, mad rage had him in its grip. He rushed from the 
business-room, down the hall, his car was waiting. He 
could hardly speak to give his chauffeur the address. 

It was but a few minutes, but it seemed ages to Balfrons 
until Tita’s house was reached, and he was admitted. He 
went upstairs without the ceremony of being announced. 
He entered the drawing-room, to see Tita in his brother's 
arms, her face hidden on his shoulder, her hands locked about 
his neck. 

‘Across her beautiful golden head the eyes of the two men 
met, in those of Balfrons hideous anger and savage scorn, 
in those of Desmond shame and distress unspeakable. 

What happened in the next ¢ otion-laden moments 
Desmond Royston never clearly knew. He only instinctively 
tried to free himself from Tita; but she clung to him, even 
whilst, with her white face turned to him, she mocked her 
lover. 

“ T don’t care, I don’t care,” she said at last, when Balfrons 
broke into wild denunciations ofher. “I’msick of the farce, of 
pretending that I care for you. I love Desmond,” she flung 
the statement with a triumph that was cruel, at the Marquis, 
“and I don’t doubt that it will be a consolation to you to 
know that he doesn’t care a pin for me—yes, it is something 
for you to gloat over, that I’ve fallen in love with a man who 
dosent shall I say ?—return the compliment. It ought 
to cheer you up, to console you. Don’t you think it serves 
me right 2” . 

: snot had drawn away from Desmond, and was giving her 
attention to Balfrons, for whom, 60 it appeared, she was 
utterly without pity. He looked at her in dumb misery. 

“Ts it true?” he said lifelessly to Desmond. * Don’t you 
love her?” 

“ [_J—there’s a misunderstanding,” stammered Desmond, 
feeling miserably conscious that he was in a false position, 
from which it would be difficult to extricate himself with any 
credit: ‘* Dick,” he added ro dope “ don’t talk of it, old 
man, there—there isn’t anyth wrong.” 

But Balfrons ignored this bald statement. He turned to 
Tita, who had sunk down into a chair with the air of one who 
is wearied by a tedious scene. The Marquis read contempt, 
indifference to himself in the drooped eyc-lids, the curve of 
the lovely mouth. 

“So you care for Desmond ; I see you're right, and he 
doesn’t care for you,” he said slowly. * You've chucked me 
for his sake, Tita, a man who doesn’t want you; and I—do 

know what I’ve done for you—whaf I’ve gone through— 
ecm I love you?” 

Tita shrugged her shoulders gracefully. ‘‘ You make a lot 
of fuss about marrying me against your people's will,” she said 
{ndifferently, “‘ but you wouldn’t have married me, I suppose, 
if you hadn’t wanted to.” 

Ifrons broke into a harsh laugh. “ That,” he exclaimed, 
that was nothing; I wasn’t t! king of that, but of what 
1 did—for your sake. Tita—you shall know it now—though 
I swore an oath to myself that you never should, now you 
shall; why should I spare you? Do you know what I did— 
for your sake?” 

’ strode over to her, caught her so roughly by the arm 
that his brother intervened. ck thrust him back. 

“Tita, listen to me,” he said harshly. ‘‘ Do you know what 
1 did for your sake ? ” 

“No; how should 1?” she retorted peevishly. ‘‘ Dick, 


aus, or Jonas Fayne, 
at any price. That's what I want you clearly to understand, 
at any price. Yd only toget the papers back. So I went up 
to Hammersmith, to where Fayne lived. I saw him.” 
Desmond paused; the interview with the reputed fur 
merchant who, under the guise of a peaceful calling did the 
dirty work of most of the Chancellories of Europe, had not 


“The man was half drunk that night,” Desmond said 
abruptly, “ anyway, he wouldn’t part with the papers, not 
for any amount; he swore that he'd keep them, and I knew 
what that meant. War—there wasn’t a ghost of a chance 
of stopping it, if the brute carried the papers to the people 
who wanted them. I did my utmost to persuade him ; with 
my chief to back me I promised him anyones and everything, 
but it was no good, and at last I saw that thero was only one 
chance—-I had to steal the papers.” 

Desmond stopped short again ; Balfrons was gazing at him 
steadily, Tita’s face was averted. There was no sound in 
the room only outside the traffic’s roar, that told of tho 
tide of life pressing onwards as ever. 

“ T became a burglar,” said Desmond sow! y« “ T went away, 
allowing him to think that I was baffled, but made tracks for 
the po, and got into his study, where he had shown me the 
papers, boasting that I could look at them but could not touch 
them. I opened the desk they were in, it wasn’t much 
trouble, and then—I made a bolt for it. But I didn’t succeed ; 
Fayne saw me, and was after me. Luckily, he was as averse 
as I was to the affair being made public, so he didn’t call the 
police, but, gave chase. There’s o dark lane near his house, 
and I simply tore down it, for I could hear him, and he called 
out that he was armed.” 

* Yes, I heard him, too, but I didn’t know that it was you, 
Des., that the villain was after,” said Balfrons equably. Tita 
looked up at him in amazement, but he ignored her. He spoke 
to his brother. 

“ Fayne had discovered—as he discovered most things, I 
fancy, that were at all likely to be to his benefit—that Tita 
Sutton was the girl he'd married years ago, and who now was 
going to marry me. He wrote to me—and offered to settle 
affairs, as he put it, satisfactorily, on a money basis. I didn’t 
take any notice of his letters, till at last he wrote and said that 
ale: going to communicate with my father. What's that, 

? ” 


The Marquis stopped, for Desmond had given a sudden 
ejaculation, his eyes mét those of Tita. 

“ Nothing.” Desmond answered hurriedly; “ go on, Dick.” 

For he had reflected rapidly of what use was it to tell his 
brother that the dead scoundrel had written to old Lord 
Balfrons, of what use to add a pang to those Dick was already 
enduring. . 

“J went—to see Jonas Fayne—whom I imagined to be 
Tita’s husband—on the night he died,” said Balfrons, speakin 
very eilboers tol “IT met him just as he was coming out o! 
his house in full cry after you. I tried to stop him, but I 
couldn’t, so I followed him; I swore I'd have it out with him. 
It was a queer show, one after the other as we were. Fayne 
seemed utterly at sca after a time, when we got amongst 
blocks of flats, and he began to swear. He fell down, an I 
tried to get him up, telling him who I was, and that I didn’t 
believe a word he said; but it had no effect on him. He la; 
and howled all sorts of blasphemy bencath his breath, at 
looked about for a policeman or a cab, someone or something 
to help me tocart him back to his home, but I could see nothing 
of the sort. 

“There were flats everywhere, but no one scomed inclined 
to come out, and I didn’t want a row. I was just wondering 
how I could get the brute into the high road, that I knew 
couldn’t be far oft, when he pylled himself up and went off at 
a run, making straight for one of the blocks of flats, I after 
him. He'd EY ahead of me, though. It was pretty high u 
before I got hold of him, and then he was like a madman. He 
got out a knife, a murderous, Japanese-looking thing, and 
was on me with it, without e word. I just snatched it from 
him and hit back—I was so furious I didn’t care—and the 
man fell. I knew he was dead at once, and I wasn’t sorry— 
I was glad because Tita was free. I went away—no ouc saw 
me—lI've got the knife still.” 

Balfrons gave a little laugh, as heended. Hedrew his hand 
away from Tita’s shoulder furtively. Tita and Desmond 
looked at one another. Fach read in the other's eyes complete 
belicf in the Bg A : ‘ 

“And now,” Balfrons added evenly, “the whole thin 
seems to have been a farce. It wasn’t Jonas Fayne at all 


t me go.” 

But fe held her, and against his strength her efforts were 
powerless. He bent lower, and looked into the eyes that had 
made his heaven on earth. 

“] killed the man I thought was your husband,” he said 
hoarscly. ‘‘ I am the murderer of Jonas Fayne.”” 

He released her as he spoke. Tita stared at him in horrified 
incredulity, that gradually, however, changed into conviction 
that Balfrons was speaking the truth. 

Desmond gave an'inarticulate expression of protest. 

“Dick, Dick,” he added, “ old man, it isn’t, it can't be 
true.” 

The Marquis smiled slightly ; he now appeared quite calm 
and unmoved. 

“J made a mistake,” he said, “ your real husband, Tita, 
is still alive—calling himself Jacques Boutron.” He saw and 
noted with a little last pang of despair, her sudden start, 
her evident terror. Boutron’s story, then, was true. “ But 
why did oh inp pretend that he was the man? Was he tho 
more plausiblo villain ? It was a plot between those two, I 

suppose. Well, it cost onc of them his life.” whom I killed. He is at the present moment at Balfrons 
i hid her face, she was bewildered, stunned by this House—Jacques Boutron——” 
startling confession. “That wretched looking man who gave me a message for 


Secrets of the Smart Set are revealed in the June NOVEL MAGAZINE. Read “Cieco Fancourt—Adventwsece” 
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to burn.and tingle, and 
a small itching pimple or rash 
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is to apply to the affected parts some of 

that soothing antiseptis balm, Zam- Buk. 
Irritation is at once etopped, and the temptation 

to scratch and rub the itching places disappears. 
As the rich Zam-Buk sinks into the pores or 
breathing holes of the skin, not only is the flesh 
fortified against germ attack, but the natural function 
of the pores is so stimulated that the impurities 
R} imprisoned in the ekin find a natural outlet instead 
of remaining to ferment in the tissues and break out in 


Spots, Pimples, & Rashes, { 


Hi] which, unless removed by Zam-Buk, may attract the |iiit 
SAMI) germs of eczema, ulcers, and blood-poison. The § 
BGK skin that is gently rubbed over with Zam-Buk if 

Mt Ai) balm and regularly washed with Zam-Buk Medicinal 
mm) Soap is never troublesome. 
ee 


It will save you money and worry f you always keep Zam-Buk handg. 
a, piles, ulcers, bad legs, abscesere, 


cw 
b. 21 


be pleased to send 
a free sample. 


The Great Scientific Remedy, 


June 9, 10. 
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Spring Clean 


wi 
IT will whiten the Wood- 
work: clean the Paint: scour 
the Pots and Pans: make Mar- 


ble and Enamel look splendid: 
add a Lustre to China & Glass. 


preswe tte fee 


Makes Copper like Gold—Tin 
like Silver—Paint like New. 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES 


Benjamin Brooke & Co., Ltd. 
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HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


Use Borax In the Laundry, 

For it makes the clothes white, and 

saves the soap. 
To "Wisk oes Presh 

ash over with thin gum, and w 
quite dry pack in dry wali ~isaie 
When Arranging Children’s Rooms, 

Put the books on shelves low enough 
to be reached easily by the little people,” 
Floors which are to be Stained 

Should be first prepared by painting 
with a very thin coating of size evenly 
applied. 

Drawers 

That will not run easily, should have 
the bottoms and sides rubbed with dry 
yellow soap. ; 
Ta 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Caper Sauce. 

If your sauce were thick enough, the 
tapers would not sink. It is much more 
economical to chop the capers bbfore 
adding them to the sauce. (Reply to Marnie, 
Plymouth.) 

Almond Cheesecakes. 

Line some patty-pans with short paste 
and fill with this mixture: Pound four 
ounces of sweet almonds, six bitter 
almonds, and four ounces of caster sugar ; 
mix to a soft paste with a beaten egg, and 
flavour with rosewater. Put some thin 
bars of paste across and bake in a quick 
oven. (Reply to WATTLE.) 

Cream of Onions. 

Boil two Spanish onions in water till 
nearly tender, then pour away the water, 
add a boiled potato, and cover them with 
milk and water, and let all cook to a pulp, 
etirri to prevent burning. Pass all 
through a sieve, and return to the saucepan 
with one ounce of butter and sufficient milk 
and water to make the soup of the con- 
sistency of cream. Scason with pepper 
and salt, and serve with croiitons of fried 
bread. Scatter a little chopped parsley 
over the soup when it is in the tureen, 

Bolled Lamb's Head 

Is very good and in season now. Cut 
open the head and wash well. Place in a 
saucepan of cold water and bring to the 
boil. Pour away the water, add more hot 
water, bring to the boil again, skim well, 
add salt, an onion and carrot, and simmer 
gently for two hours and a half, or longer 
if ‘the head is large. Take up the head, 
drain, place on ahot dish, and pour parsley 
gauce over. Decorate with slices of lemon 
and sprigs of parsley, and serve. The 
brains should be scalded and added to the 
plain sauce and served in a tureen. 

Pork Plies. 

Make a short crust with three-quarters 
of a pound of flour and six ounces of lard. 
Knead into.a stiff dough with cold water. 
Roll out the pastry about a quarter of an 
inch thick, line the tins with it, and fill them 
with pork prepared thus: Cut up s pound 
of pork, fat and lean, in small, square pieces, 
season with a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
teaspoonful of pepper, and the same 
quantity of allspice. Cover the pies with 
paste, wet the edges, and ‘press firmly 
together. Ornament the top and make 
a hole in the centre. Brush over with 
egg, and bake in a moderate oven. 


A SCHOOL TEACHER 
Taught a Good Food Lesson. 

Even most indulgent parents are at 
times almost worn out by the noise and 
excess of animal spirits displayed by three 
or four children, although they may all Le 
one’s own. 

Think of the strain on the mind, 
patience and nerves of a teacher who has 
not only to curb the antics of forty or 
aby of the young ones six to eight hours 
each day, but also to instil into their 
minds a mass of knowledge, including the 
famous three R's. 

A teacher living in Taunton writes of 
the great benefit she derived from Grape- 
Nuts food after the exhausting work in 
the schoolroom had almost ruined her 
health. She says :— 

“ When I first began eating Grape-Nuts 
food, I was a teacher worn out in body and 
mind, and used to suffer very much from 
brain fag. I was alsoa martyr to indi- 
gestion. It is now plain that I lacked the 

wer to digest and get value from my 

ood. I felt much better after the first 
packet, and by the time I had eaten three 
or four packets I was a new creature. 
My brain became much clearer, and m 
powers of concentration much greater. j 
gained steadily in weight, my flesh be- 
coming much firmer. The sense of 
continual weariness vanished like magic, 
and I have not had a bad attack of indi- 
gestion since I first used Grape Nuts. I 
became so fond of the food that I looked 
forward to my plate of Grape-Nuts witha 
little cream more than to the most costly 
dishes.” 

There’s a reason. 

Name given by the Grape-Nuts Co. 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

Serve at any meal Grape-Nuts with milk 
(hot or cold) or fruit, and you have a 

delicious and nourishing dish. No cooking 


required. 


ey 


VARIETY 


———_. 


An Article from the Wife's Point of View that all Husbands Should Read. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


OMETIMES, when the husband husband in his relation to the question of 
has departed for his morning} friends. Think for a minute. How many 
train, the wife in the little) women do you know who are fortunate 
house thinks of the day's work|enough to possess real pals? Very few. 
before her. He has gone to|In his ordinary business work the husband 
his work—and the day in front| meets a man for about ten minutes, and a 

of her suddenly becomes a tremendously | little talk or friendly argument in that time 
dull, monotonous catalogue-of-things-to- | is a pleasant remembrance throughout the 
be-done. day, even if the man is only an acquaint- 
It is then that she envies her husband. | ance met by chance. 
Why? The answer is interesting to The husband can continue to lighten 
work out, for after the first glow of wonder his business day with many little diversions 
and delight that young married people feel|of the kind indicated. The wife seldom 


(this cannot, in the nature of things, last | can. : 
very long) nine-tenths of married happiness I know a good many husbands who would 
be most surprised if they were suddenly told 


depend on the proper understandin by & 

wife of her husband’s worries and diffi-|the total number of games of billiards 

culties in life, and in the proper understand- | they have played in, say, six winter months. 

ing by a husband of the troubles and} A large number of men manage to get 

perplexities of the little woman left at home|in an almost regular game of billiards 
after lunch or at some slack time in the 


for so many hours together. 
In this article I hold no Bricf for either|day. They would be still more surprised 
as against the other. An independent 7 ie laa time aggregate of that elastic 
lunch hour. 


income smooths many difficulties, but, for 
That is another point of great difference 


the most part, in this working world, the 

th through the years, either of wife or |—games ; and this the wife often feels very 
Tuahaad, is not at all an easy path, much, and envies the luckier male partner. 
“Habby’s" Work is What games are- there for the average 
Not so Monotonous. wife to play? There was the tennis or 
croquet club before she ‘married—after 


The wife feels that her work is confined 
within such narrow and monotonous limits. | marriage the baby problem swiftly causes 
her to lose hold of these. 


The husband’s work is monotonous, too, 
Jigsaw puzzles and the Wednesday 


but to nothing like the same extent. 
He puts in certain hours at his office. But, | matinée are all the recreation of the average 
unless he is the sort cf man that his fellow-| wife. They are a poor substitute for real 
men dislike, he can and does have some | games and the open air. 

pleasant breaks in the routine of the day. | wer Saturda 

He can linger after lunch in the com-| Afternoon Walk. 
fortable smoke-room of.a restaurant or of 
his club, for an enjoyable talk with a chum. 
Or even with a mere business acquaintance 
—it would be interesting to krow just why 
those many “ business talks ” of the average 
City man are conducted, nine times out of 
ten, in far more comfortable surroundings 
than the office affords. But the answer is 
ony It is simply because the restaurant 
and club smoking-room are so much more 
comfortable than his office that the man- 
worker las gradually made it a recognised 
custom to transact business in these places, 
And small blame to him. 

At home, now, there are very few breaks 
in the day like that for the working wife. 
The work goes on all the time. Certainl 
a friend or two may drop in, and are wel- 
comed, for afternoon tea. Many even small 
houses now manage an “‘ At Home ”’ after- 
noon. That is very nice and pleasant; 
but the point is that, unlcss there are 
servants, for the wife such a diversion 
means absolute extra work. And when 
there isa baby ? How often can a woman 
with children get a quiet hour really to 
herself ? 

His friends, too. How she envies her 


r 

On a cloth suit may be removed by 
successive applications of turpentina, 
naptha, and benzine. 
Soiled Linen 

Should never be kept in bedrooms, 
A place for the linen basket should be found 
in an airy position. 

pie dee” Be Kept Out of Stuffed 

When stored, by applying oil of 
sassafras under the stuffed seats of the chairs 
or sofas. 

Never Iron Lace Curtains 

After washing. Spread a clean shco} 
over the carpet, and then lay the curtair 
on it, pulling it into shape. Stretch it by 
pinning it out carefully, and leave till quite 
dry. When hung, it will look as new. 
Damaged Wall-paper, 

Which has been scratched or ton 
slightly, and which cannot be matched 
may be repaired in a great measure by 
ordinary water-colour paints. Mix ths 
colour to the shade required, and carefully 
touch up the injured part. 

An Old fron Bedstead 

May be done up in this way: Rub of 
all the rust with paraffin and omery powder. 
Wipe thoroughly and leave for fhe days 
for the paraffin to dry out. Then apply a 
thin coat of enamel, and leave till dry. 
‘Two or three coats may be required. 
Discoloured Silver 

May be easily cleaned in this way, 
Crush a teaspoonful of rock ammonia and 

ur over it half a pint of boiling water. 
hen cold bottle, and use to moisten tls 
plate powder. ' Leave the plate powder on 
the silver for half an hour, and then brust 
off. 
Tablecloths and Sheets 

Which show signs of wear at the 
folds, should have two or three inches cut 
from one side, and at one end. This will 
alter the place of all the folds and give quite 
a new lease of life. Huckaback towels 
which begin to get thin in the centre, may 
have sides turned to middle, and can thea 
still be used for quite a long time. 


MAKE YOUR OWN HAIR TONIC. 
A Specialist's Advice. 

In a recent issue the Lady's Realm oi 
London published a special article on tha 
care of the hair in which was given tha 
formula for a home-made hair tonic that 
was highly recommended for its remark: 
able hair-growing properties, as well as for 
stopping falling aay, revitalising the hair 
roots, and destroying the dandruff germ. 
This article was of special interest to me, 
as the formula was one which I, myself, 
have seen used in countless cases with 
most astonishing benefit, thus confirming 
my belief that home-made hair prepara: 
tions are the best. For the benefit of 
those who have not seen it before I give 
the formula herewith. 

Procure from your chemist a four-onnce 
bottle containing three ounces of Buy 
Rum, one ounce of Lavona de Compos" 
(Smith’s) and } dram Menthol Crystals 
Dissolve the crystals in the Bay Kum 
and then add the Lavona de Compose’, 
shake thoroughly and apply night an¢ 
morning to the roots of the hair, rubbing 
into the scalp with the finger tips. This 

reparation contains no colouring matler, 

ut restores grey hair to its origima 
colour by its action on the hair roots. 
you desire it perfumed, add half a spoon: 
ful of French Fon Fleur perfume, whic 
combines perfectly with the othet 
ingredients, and imparts a most pleasing 
scent. (Do not apply where hair ts noi 
desired.) 


Often she looks forward (nobody but 
herself could tell you how much) to a half- 
promised Saturday afternoon walk. And 
Saturday comes. And Mr. —— (wives 
can fill in the blank with the familiar name 
that is on every one of their visiting cards) 
looks out of the window and _ says, 
‘Perfectly ripping day for a round. . . 
If you’re not very keen on that walk, old 

irl, I should like to give X—— a beating. 
t was a perfect fluke the way he took my 
number down last week. . . .” 

What can the wife do then but she 
really is not particular about the walk ? 

But the wife envies him most of all when 
he comes home in the evening with an air 
of having been tremendously busy all the 
day. He has earned the right to be tired. 
He actually expects a comment of sympathy 
from her. 

And he sits down to read the library 
book (in which is her bookmark) with ao 
sigh of content. 

But forher . . . there is the baby to 
be put to bed, and afterwards tiny clothes 
to be mended or made—this and that 
worrying thing to be done. 

For woman's work is never done. Never! 


(Next week: “Do Wives Make Untruthful Husbands ?”) 


A PAPER PATTERN 


of this 


“JUMPER” DRESS 
GIVEN AWAY this week 


with 


HOME NOTES. 


It is simple and easy to make, and will 
be extremely popular. You should order 
your copy NOW. 


Was Sir William Crookes, the great scientist. deceived by spiritualiste? Gee “On the Edge of the Unknown” 
in the June PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Pets & Hobbies 
; FRE 


CF te all users of SPARKLA 
Scouring and Polishing 
Soap. The “Pets and 
Hobbies ” Book will afford 
the little ones hours and 
hours of delight. 


The Book Contains :— 

Beautiful Coloured Pictures to be 
copied in either water coloursor ial 

Drawings to trace on the tracing 
su oie with book. They are ny 

pa (4 drawings of children with their 
doggies. 

Models to be cut out—these enable the 
children to make up complete models 
of five eee agg nt ers 

e, indmi Lidge r. 
Panch, and Dancin Pierrot. i 
for the evenings or for rainy da: 


How to Obtain :— 


——— 


the more neces- 
sary it is to get 
diiding strength at the beginning 
of theday. A breakfast of delicious 


Quaker Oats 


will keep you fit all through the 
most relaxing day. 


ei Hg aig rN NUBOLIC ” TS iatetint h f h 

Beep) te ae oe ad Ho Quaker Oats is, weight for weig t, 

Book will be sent post free. three times as nourishing as beef. 

Remember : Watson's Matohiess Cleanser Wrappers Costs only a third as much. 

ae Bak SED SE TEE Se the “Pete © Reon Sevens ~--Hence nine times as economical. 
1,200 PRIZES FOR YOUNG FOLKS Quaker Oats supplies the vital =>. |" 
yi for best remus in co Saree age nding Biersles, Gold food elements in just the right =<¢s zanna 

z nates, Fountain Fene-or indeed, ony SS Le - proportions and does not overheat : Spa 
Watson's SPARKLA Scouring and Polishing Scap the blood. sl according ‘ 

‘pense, ‘old tn Uwe sas, 14-and 83, evergwners. if ou here a0 ay aimcany in m obtaining Spertls, cand your Sate and a “ directions on. packet, 


JOSEPH WATSON & SONS Ltd., Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds. 


THE HOME BEAUTIFUL!! © VALUE EXTRA@RDINARY |! 


Sa SS SS a 
Instead of spending many hundreds of pounds on elaborate catalogues, and thousands of pounds on showy 
shops and emporiums, tremendous advertising, and the like, we prefer to put all the value into the goods 
themselves, selling at an exceedingly bare margin of profit upon the strictest cash terms. A trial will con- 
vince you, and we refund money in full if not entirely satisfied. Price list and ring card free on application. 


Royal Ajax 
iti to nue eT 


The Most Delicious 
Sweetmeats 
on the Market. 


Carriage paid. From £4 t0/- upwards, or 
6/- to 20/- per month. 


we [remem || SSeeee: ale “eel Milk Chocolate 


BRITISH CYOLE M'F'G. Co. No. 12.— Sugar : = AND 
(1901) LTO., Wo. 10.—This choice desiesi” er elike ane top, Mo. 15.—Dainty Butter Dish, clectropiatea 6O.,20.—Exquls'te floral china 
(Dept. P.W.) 1&3 BERRY STREET, electro placed ¢bottlecruet, imite- dain cover and glass dish srasmented with Lhe ¢ Mi | k H l t. 
cot. ° tion cut glass, wear for many years taaly aol ot 1800 ‘6, our awe tray. e ted, 4; frame, most dain‘) py aa I a Z e n u 


A FACT 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 

thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly fc iar Also 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 

unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 

ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 

paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience. 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
thousands of persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM’S PILLS are known to be 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 
that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECMAMS 


2 


THE GENU'N SWISS 


MILKS CHOCOLATE 


=a 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) &@ 2/9 (168 pills). 


\ 
| “‘ Sweetness closely pressed.”—Botta. | 


a 


) 


- Good! cin, 


Tus week I am able to give 


you fu 
A Big New particulars 
Contest. of the big 
cricket 


competition I  announ 
briefly in our last number. This contest should, I 
think, be 4 Big econ: for if we do not all ourselves 
actually play the national game, we most of us take & 
keen interest in the doings of the various counties’ best 
men. The competition, as you will see by page 1009, 
is simply to correctly, or as nearly correctly as possible, 
forecast the name of the player in first-class cricket 
who makes the largest murbes of runs during a certain 
week, and the number of runs he makes. ; 
There are, of course, only a limited number of men to 
select from, and of these it is not so og | difficult to pick 
out tke likely ones. You then say how many runs 
ou think the man ae select will make, and if you follow 
cricket at all keenly you ought to be somewhere near 
the mark. 
I think this contest ought to be vastly entertaining, 
_ and, of course, somebody, & going to win some big cas 
prizes. There's no reason why it shouldn’t be you this 
time. 
Yzs, Prayaorr, a play written by an unknown person 
was once produced as a work by 


— gins Shakespeare. It was entitled Vortigern, 
panaré. and came before the public under 


Sheridan’s management at Drury Lane 
Theatre. Quite worthless, and totally dissimilar in style 
from the Bard of Avon’s masterpieces, it was soon 
exposed, and the author of such an impudent forgery, 
Samuel Ireland, was forced to confess his villainy. 


Ww. K. Brass, when it gets old, certainly loses its tenacity, 
and, if subjected to a continuous strain, seems to undergo 
a change of some kind in its composition. Brass wire, for 
instance, as I know to m 
to hang heavy pictures by for any length of time. 

With regard to tinkerin ob and polishing old brass, 
however, I may mention that I recently had a couple of 
very ancient rushlight holders repaired to my entire 
satisfaction. They were quite black, and one of them 
was badly broken, but the repairer made an excellent job 
of it, 1 know for a fact that they wore at least 200 years 
old. The original brass referred to in the Bible was in all 

robability what we call bronze, that is to say, a mixture 
of copper and tin. Modern brass is made of copper and 
zinc. 
WE could not signal to Mars with a huge light, Morse. 
Nothing smaller than a powerful arc 
Signalling lamp the size of London could be seen 
to Mars. _by our best-known planet, and even if 
such a mighty lamp were constructed 
the light from the sun would blot it out. Communication 
with Mars may come in time, possibly by wireless 


telegraphy. 


I consequence of the Anglo-Japanese Exhibition 
at Shepherd's Bush this year, there 


Don't Say _ probably was never a time when there 
“Jap.” were so large a number of Japanese 
ladies and gentlemen visiting this 

country. In this connection, H. J. W., who has a wide 


knowledge of Japan and the Japanese, writes to tell me 
that he thinks our allies are the most sensitive nation in 
existenco, and some time ago, when in conversation with 
the late Prince Ito, that gentleman remarked that the 
British custom of referring to his people as “ Ja; ”” gave 
great offence to them, or at least wounded their 
susceptibilities—— 

Many thanks, H. J. W., I think we are most of us unin- 
tentional sinners in this respect. Your timely hint will 
doubtless be borne in mind. 


THE greatest Stock Exchange boom ever known, 

SrECULATOR, was the South Sea Bubble 

TheGreatest of 1720. The £100 shares of the 

Boom. South Sea Company rose to £1,200, 

and when the bubble burst it brought 

down not only the South Sea Company, but such pre- 

terous promotions as “ Extracting Butter from 

h Trees,” ‘ Air Pump for the Brain.” The object 

of one company with a ca ital of half-a-million was “to 

varry on an undertaking of great advantage, but nobody 

to know what it is.” Thousands of people were brought 
to beggary by the Bubble. 


utilisi 


Jordanhill, 
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I nave pleasure in giving the result of our Love Letter 


Competition. In doing so I must 
compliment the various competitors 
on the skill with which they re-arranged 


Our Love 
Letter 


Competition. the jumbled words. 


. Very few competitors succeeded in 
all the words, but the majority were able to 
use at least 120. Of course, besides the number of words 


used. the prize-winners were determined by the construction 


of the sentences, the manner in which capital letters 


were used, and the ideas they conveyed in their letters. 


After carefully per ares, te various solutions I have 
awarded the prize of £5 to Mrs. P. Muir, 559 Crow Road, 
lasgow, whose re-arrangement was in the 
following terms : 

My dearest sweetest and only Ma: The world knew 
me to-day for a dreamy half crazy a! happy going to be 
married man. I sere f Mary to mary me and she has 
consented but I can’t yet realise darling that you 
are really to be with me always. I got your sweet 
come so I guess dearest it’s done !—let's ever have the 

a aig of that evening in the heart’s memory. 

"ll go dreaming all day on your kisses instead of 
working to make you mine and help on that early 
househunting. If the chief had walked into the office 
to-day trouble would have been made. But you see 
little girl he’d depress even you. 

However to-morrow will come but don’t I know how 
we long for next Saturday. 

With all my love Freb. 
Consolation gifts of £1 each have beon awarded to the 

following: Frank Hobbs, Worting, Basingstoke; R. H. 
Long, 10 Poplar Grove, Stockton ; John M‘Beath, 9 
Thornwood Drive, Partick, Glasgow; J. P. Owen, 49 
Oxton Road, Birkenhead; R. Fa Spence, 90 Adam’s 
Avenue, Northampton. 


In connection with this competition, FirTEEN YEARS 
Ma:-sep Too, writes: “ Your love- 
letter competition has, so far as m 
household is concerned, proved—shall 
T say ‘ awkward’ ? I started on No. J 
late on Friday night, sketching out my, idea ota sheet of 
notepaper, hefore.-pasung “the words together. I had 


Nearly in 
Trouble. 


galas far as: 


My dearest Mary I kuow, my darling, that we are 

going to be happy—— 
And there I stuck. Now, my wife's name is not Mary, and 
when my unfinished love-letter was fished out on Saturday 
from between the sheets of blotting-paper where, for 
safety, I had placed it, the fat was indeed all over the 
fire. However, the production of P.W. and the jumbled 
words soon put things right, but for a few minutes it was 
certainly ‘ awkward.’ ” —— 

You certainly had a narrow escape, F.Y.M.T., and I 
think you deserve the penknife I’m sending you to whittle 
clean your temporarily frayed reputation. 


Ta.Kina of love letters, F. W., of Portsmouth, sends me 
a most amusing letter, in which he tells 
me that a friend of his has had all his old 
love letters from various sweet maidens 
made.into papier maché and formed into 
a ag al 

I think this is a most excellent idea ; but imagine the 
feelings of the future wife of this ingenious gentleman 
when she has to continually look upon the unique loving- 
cup on the dining-room sideboard and know that it is 
impossible to decipher what the other bold hussies have 
been writing to her hubby. Personally, I think I should 
be right in prophesying an early accident to that loving- 
cup when the ingenious swain eventually gets married, 


A Novel 
Loving Cup. 


“A FRIEND of mine,” writes Ivory, “tells me that an 
elephant has a much smaller brain than 
a man. I can hardly credit it, seeing 
that an elephant has such a hu 


Jumbo. 


skull.” —— 

‘As a matter of fact, Ivory, the brain of an elephant 
and a man is about the same size. Unfortunately for the 
elephant, however, man’s is of a considerably superior 
quality, which accounts for the fact that poor Jumbo is 
rapidly becoming extinct. At one time elephants and 
their first cousins, the mammoths, probably existed all 
over the earth. ‘Traces have been found of them in the 
Thames Valley, and no doubt in bygone days they 
wandered gracefully over the spot where Henrietta Street 
now stands. 

‘An African elephant will sometimes weigh as much as 
three tons, and measure no less than 12 ft. at the shoulder. 


are not more popular as domestic pets. 


it, and 
elephant's eye. 


The first elephant that ever came to England in a 
He used 
the early Britons when he crossed the 


captive state was brought over by Julius Cesar. 
it to -frigh 
Thames, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Chertsey. 


To keep this useful little body in good condition sixty 
pounds of oats, one truss and a-half of hay, and. one truss 
and a-half of corn a day are required. As this amounts 
to about 35s. a week, you will understand why elephants 
In the Natural 
History Museum there is an elephant over 11 ft. in height. 
Underneath him there is a stuffed specimen of the pigmy 
shrew mouse, the smallest mammal known. This tiny 
animal has practically every separate bone, muscle, 
blood-vessel, and nerve present in the huge monster above 
et it measures in length only one-fifth of the 


WEEK EXDIXa | 
Jone 9, 1910. 


REFERRING to the story, “‘ The Red Bull's Patrol,” which 
d in the Uasier number of 


Apprecia- 
fe rea P.W., Root Nek remarks : 
‘Africa. “ Allow me to congratulate you on 


: having a South African story with i 

‘local colour’ all correct. ‘The usual thine” eae 
popes. is very amusing to the Colonial. A late magazine 
nas a mounted policeman who thinks he knows one Dutch 
word, but is mistaken, as he keeps on saying ‘nix’ 
(nothing), when he means ‘ne’ (no) A well-known 
lady author seats a couple under a prickly-pear treo 
and they use a leaf for a book-marker in the book the y 
have been reading. A prickly-pear leaf is seldom ‘ands 
an inch thick, contains a deal of water, and has ver 

unpleasant thorns. We use astable-fork if we must mdi 4 
it. 


“Roe: Nex ends his interesting letter by inquiring, 
“Do you ever send pocket-knives to South Africa 2" 
We do, Roor Nk, and one is coming out to you now, 


More than once my attention has been drawn to the 
difficulty of obtaining a cheap and 
effective fire alarm. I am glad to state 
that this difficulty no longer exists, 
for I have just completed arrangements 
by which the Lynx Automatic Fire 
Alarm will be sold to readers of P.W. at a nominal price. 
In appearance the Lynx Alarm is small and neat, and 
scarcely as large as an electric bell push, and you can fit 
it up yourself. 

The Lynx Alarm is electrically controlled, and the 
manner in which it works is very simple. Attaching it to 
the wall, close to the roof for preference, as hot air always 
rises to the top, you connect the two wires which stretch 
from it to the electric bell push in your room, which 
communicates, say, with the kitchen. 

The wires from the alarm do not interfere with the 
ordinary working of the bell, but whenever fire breaks out 
in the room, as soon as the air is heated to 160 degrees, 
a little leaden tab on the under surface of the alarm begins 
to melt, and-causes acontact to be made within the alarm, 
with the resuit that it at once rings the bell in the kitchen 
and attracts instant attention to the room. 

The price of this handy little firé alarm is only 2s. 6d., 
or you can obtain it ost-free for 2s. 9d. from the 
Lynx Fire Alarm, 28 faiden Lane, London. W.0. 
An in. ortant point you should bear in mind is that 
readers whose homes or business premises are fitted up 
with the Lynx Fire Alarm can obtain a reduction in 
their premiums from fire insurance companies. 


Fire Alarms 
for our 
Readers, 


Tus week we are able to publish the first list of special 
days’ outings for the slum kiddies. You 


ahem are, of course, aware that £3 2s. pays 
ays for a ial day's outing for a party of 


200 children with the necessary attcn- 
dants, and the day is named as the donor likes. The 
days already fixed are: June Ist, In memoriam, Annie 
Stubbs ; June 6th, Salisbury, Rhodesia, Day ; June ith, 
Backsheesh Day; June 8th, Transvaal Buffalo Day; 
June 9th, the Beach Hotel, East London, South 
Africa, Day ; June 10th, South Basutoland Day. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,190 15s. 8\d. 
Mrs. Callingham, £8 29.; A. Pigeon, 3s. 6d.; G. Douglaa- 
Buchanan, £1 1s.; Mra D. Nimmo, 3s.; Parents, 1s. 6d.: G.¢°. M., 
od.; W. H. Abell, 1s.; W. T. Russell, £1 1s.; Col. C. F. W.. £2 108.; 
F. 8. Clarke, £1 1s.; JI. M. C., 1s; P. Reader, £2 10s.; Mrs. BE. 
Gordon, £1 10¢.; Anon, 9d.; L. Gunner, 3s. od.; R. BE. Day, £1 1s.; 
W. Pz, £1 .18.; ‘Miss E. Barker, £5; M. D. J., 103. od.; H. H.C. 
15s.; Mrs. J. Gibbon, £2. 
Couactsp.—H.M.S. Submarines, Dundee, 9s.; J. 
Os. 6d.; Mrs. G. ‘2 15s.;\ Miss M. Brookbanks, 
£1 33. 6d.; Gun Hill House, 153; Readers of the Sinaapors Free 
v - ; HM. D. Isaacs, £2 12s. St.. 
E. Mason, £4 4s.; Miss J. McNay, £1 1s. 6d.; S. Ronan s 
Harris, £1; Winton Hail, per Miss Jenk ns, 
£1 58. 6d.; H.M.S. Star, per A. P. Greenaway, £1 5s. 4d. 


Grand (P.W.) total, £1,315 15s, 83d. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fund. 
These are borne by the promoters. Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 


Limited, the Daily Express, Limited, the Standard Newspapers, 
Limited; and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
-of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for @ 
i . pays for a complete party of 200, with the necessary 
attendants. Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon, Scere 
tary, F. A. F., Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Strect, London, WC., 
and ‘will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 
ee 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - °* ° 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
m™ cuir ™ 6,000,000 = 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL General Monts"? and Secretory. 


LRtAo 
w.d. 


E. Gunning, 


— 
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Note.—A pensKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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TRIPLES. ; 


Result of Contest No. 2. 


THE STORY 


~- OF OUR 


‘EASTERN 
ALLIES, 


the Japanese, is one . 
with which you should. 
be familiar consider- 
ing the important 
political and commer- 
cial ties which bind 
our two. nationalities 
together. In “ Old 
and New Japan,” by 
Geo. Lynch, F.R.G.8., 
the eeepc /eu- 


Ahority Japanese 
‘ife, you will find the 
romantic history of 
the rise and develop- 
ment of the Japanese 
ol , in most graphic and interesting form. 


OLD & NEW JAPAN 


;: in addition beautifully-and profusely illustrated = 
with hitherto unpab see pig er catid with “ 
drawings bv Japanese ‘aad’ Atto- 
gether it is the most artistic afd literary: ‘history 
of Japan ever pe public. mi 
Old and Newa} “dsdeing igsued-inl2 fort- if: 
tly parts, priee yetn Parte land 2are now ~ 
% on-ale, With the former a beautiful coloured 
:s viven away free, You will find it well ear ene 
* sie. and well worth the price of the firet part alone. 
* Gia and New Japan” has been printed’ by Eyre 
: wd Spottiswoode Ltd. His Majesty’s printers ; 
/ the publishers are C. “arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 
; jlenrietta Street, London, W.C. 


_ PARTS 1 & 2 NOW ON SALE, 
PRICE 7¢. EACH NET; 
icautiru, Cotourep PLarg PresENTED WITH 
Part 1. 


Puxz Triples selected as the best by the adjudicators in 
Contest No. 2, together with the names and addresses of 
the twelve senders, to each of whom a prize of ten rubber 
shares has been awarded, are as follows : 

N. W. C.—Newspapers whet curiosity. 

Mrs. W. E. Kinveir, Gordon House, Horsham. 

P. T. B.—Time-tables puzzle everybody. 

Caas. M. Rurrer, 26 Trafalgar Road, Greenwich. 

P. T. E.—Even * triples.” 

Es E. Surrg, 49 Lorn Street, Hulme. Manchester. 
M. I. H.—Mistletoe hangs invitingly. 
Wus1am THom, jun., 15 Sunnybank Strect, Glasgow. 

M. I. H. — Martyrs tlumine history. 

T. C. Watwyn, 67 City Road, Bristol. 

M. I. H.—Heroine invariably marries. 

Freperick HeppEN, 17 Chevalier Road, Temney 

M. I. H.—Motor Industry “ humming 
Joun M'Caw, 1 West Bank Place, Hillhead, "Glasgow. 
M. I. H.—Hymen implies “ mis(s)givings.’ 
Miss MANSFIELD, tguard, Easington, near Hull. 
N.°W. C.—Woman—Nature’s chameleon. 
Me. Cromsrz, 8 Maxwell Square, Pollokshields, Glasgow 
H. I. M.—I mpressed—hall mark ! 
E. A. nae Chester Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 
W. C. —Neighbours will chatter. 
W. G. lace Court House, U we oe 
N. W. C.-—Neighbours will c 
Mrs. G. Booxer, 74 Ecclesall Road, Shefiield. 


THE ‘LYNX’ FIRE ALARM 


Tho handiest and neatest automatic 
fire alarm on the market. Anyone 
can fit it. up. Tho ideal alarm for 
hotels, boarding - houses, asylums, 
private houses, and business premises, 
Insurance Companies reduce premiums 
where “ Lynx” Alarms are fitted up. 


The ‘‘ LYNX” FIRE ALARM only costs 2s. 6d. 
You may obtain it post free for 2s. 9d. from 
THE ‘LYNX’ FIRE ALARM, 28 MAIDEN LANE, 

LONDON, W.C. 


i 


tine 


REMEMBER ELIZA ? 


Of course-you do. Barry Pain’s famous humorous character, the funniest womaao in 
fiction. A fresh series of her mirth-provoking adventures has just been written, entitled 


| 
ELIZA GETTING ON 


— By Barry Pain — : 


Eliza’s “latest adventures are ~now being published in «M.A-P.,” the popular 
Society weekly, price One Penny, of all newsagents. Don’t miss this week’s story. 


REMEMBER M.A.P. 


‘4 timely- and extremely valuable book. . . .« 
Every phase of the late King’s daily existence 
is found pleasantly and vigorously described.” 
—Merning Advertiser. 


|THE PRIVATE LIFE 
| 


XING EDWARD Vil. 


; — By ONE OF HIS — 
‘MAJESTY’S SERVANTS 


(Author of ‘The Private Life of Queen Victoris.'’) 


—— 


cae at all Booksellers price 26. @d., or post free for 2e. 10d. from i 
A, P, Sowrer, 17 ‘Henrietta Street, London, ‘W.C. y 
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HOW TO BOWL 
THE GOOGLIE 


By P. A. Vaile. 


A guide to the deadliest ballin cricket, Ful'y 
illustrated with photographs and diagrains. 
Invaluable to cricketers. All batsmen, as 
well as bowlers, who want to improve their 
average should learn the secret of the 
Googlic. See the article in the JUNE 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale. Price Sixpence. 


pe This Insurance ————— on This insurance Scheme covers any covers any 
erson person travelling as a passenger as a passenger aia 
any part of Great Britain or ee Greet Beltein or ineiaad. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any snerperrnicrnn of claims in respect of 
each ip irrt the jirst claim only. 


7000 RAILW 


Stig Raiway INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


503 CLAEMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2, eon and one of £1,000. 


Thie Insurance holds oie fine a number of claims of 


00 —not forone only. £2,000 specially guaranteed by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44. Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to-whom nots 


of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within si ven 
days to the above address 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the lezal 
representative of amy person killed by an aur: 
£2, 000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passe 
train in which the deceased was travelling as ‘a 
passenger (incfuding post-office servants in railway sortins \.in- 
and who, at the time of such accident, had jn his, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on tne 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at tis, or her, 
place of. abode, so long as the coupon is sign 
PROVIDED ‘ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice-of the aceident be given within three days of its occurrenca 
In the event of a*person, not being a railway servant 
00 on duty, nor a guicide, nor engaged in an ilieaul act, 
¢ I having the current number of Pearson's Weelily on hin, 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acct 
dent in the United Kingdom, althongh not by an aecident to ony 
Piha gid which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger. 1he 
eel representative of the deceascd will receive the sum of ONE 
NDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or nul. pro 
vided hipet in every case be given to Tne Ocean AccipreNt 4D 
GuaRantez CORPORATION, dames +36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
EC., within seven_days from the occurrence of the accident 


One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represcus.tive 
of any c¥clist who meets his death by accident while actually riting 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident bid in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this paxe, er the 
paper in which it is. with his, or her, eral signature, writes in 

' 


ink or pencil, on the space provided lat the foot, and that devl 
oceul within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that nit: 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at abov<« tie 
within three days of its occurrence, This paper may be left ai iis, 
or her, place of abode, so tong as the on is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issuc oniy ad 
eter, the bolder to the benefit of, and is subject to the con /itiens 

“Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Mot 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is acralsted to be the navment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Ast can 
r. geen at the office of this Journal, cr of the said conerati © 

rson can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Teelet 
A this paper in respect of ithe same risk. 

Subdscrivers wme ry a pis, a twelve-months’ srbecription 
for PEARSON'S advance to their newsagent or 
to the Publisher, Rt ret during the period covere’ by t ae 
eubscription, sign the coupon, or carry the paper on theirnes 
It ia only necessary to forward the newsagent's rocei't ts th. 
itplisher of the paper, Henrietta Street, Londcu, W Cc. and + 
‘certificate will be sent in exchange. 


Signature... 


Available irom saa, “Wheckaitas June lad, i +i). 
uatil midnight, Friday, June ivth, 191). 
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SC OO ”~——— 


REE an A thd og i 
eee ey, ii 3 3 ‘ INABY-SIZED ROOM. Th TESTS AT THE 


Lady I Se 
cera with the two Carpets t! ey sent her a week 
at sl 


two more gimilar 


SALE PRICE F. HODGSON & SONS, CITY OF LEEDS, are 


Sotasz Wustrated Bargain Catalogues ae | Lg? ol Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotten 


HODGSON & SONS (2%.0,2" .te"Nercnante, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


-. BB Communications resnocting Advertisements should be sant 
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‘TIS TOLD BY THE TASTE. 


"Judges of good cocoa have learned to distinguish ‘| FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED” 
from -all’ others by reason of its UNEQUALLED FLAVOUR, ‘AROMA, and 


DIGESTIBILITY,: a few sips being sufficient to proclaim: its superiority, 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


The Original Firm 
Established 1728. 


The first. two meals of ‘the day are the most important because. the food: then eaten dissolves to nourish the cells 
of-the body ere the day’s work is done. Therefore at breakfast and at mid-day, the’intake af some concentrated nourishing food i» 
imperative.. Cocoa is pre-eminently such a substance. As a drink it is refreshing, stimulating, comforting ; as a food i! 
gives energy, force, vitality, flesh, and a current of rich blood to its partaker. This cannot be said of tea and coffee. Mer: 
infusions, they do not nourish, but only stimulate for a brief period. When trying Cocoa, try the one which tops the Honow 
List, and was introduced by the oldest house in the trade. 


Manufacturers by Special Warrants of Appointment to The Royal House of England, 
and to several other Royal Courts of Europe. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


fr GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER eats * the Readers of 


is 
Pearson's Weekly, 9/6/10. On ronal P.O. f 
we will forward’ 'D KECT FROM O) LOOMS to 5/6 
iy address one of our & REAL SEAMLE' 
OVEN REVERSIBLE HALF-' 


a) 


FOR EVERYBODY 
on an ~ and especially for children + 
| ‘PURE WATER. 


Most children will drink water u 


\ 
Y suitable for Drawin WRITE TO-DAY 
&c., handsomely FOR ARTISTIC 
: — FREE BOOKLET 
AND REPORT OF 


sengres 


Mi. 08S 
FREE RUG, =..: 
foer are'made ot neler their natural desire for ‘1 
speciali 
- he encouraged providing tht: 
Ss’ has been taken to purify it. | 
poutce ‘ it is. a well-known fact ts: 
many children’s ailments and. dangerous «ise 
dan 7 are caused by impurities in the water 
Two mucs tr UO Oll] fi Tim | their often delicate state of health makes tiv 
a ee : as a rule easy victims. -- 
ee One meas 


“HOME” _FILTE? 


ROYAL DOULTON MAKE. 


iv . if -not 
-Thousands of Ee; Orders and Un 
solicited Testim received. 


~ GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
a NRO a 
As a : e Rug to 


from the. 
Royal Palace, Stockholm. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
1 aye View Villas, St. Helens, Isle of Wight. 
a Lowe to say that she is so much 


ago 
e begs them to aoe her to the above address 


offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster 
Pile Hearthrugs. Very heavy (weight 6lbs.) Strong 
make. Size, fully six feet long by three feet wide, in 
the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price 
6/11 each—any colour wanted sent—bargain. : 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
WILLIN@LY RETURNED. 


is THE ideal tap Filter for home use. Af wt 
put on the tap by anyone when required, a 
give an immediate flow of pure sterile 
sufficient for everyday use. 


THE HOME FILTER can be obtained from all leadirs 
Chemists, and Ionmongers, or direct from The “ HOME met 
COMPANY, 34 & 35 NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LON? U.: 


=. 


3, Quilts, Table Linen: vermantels, Linoleums, Blankets, Curtains, é&e. 
ee if, when writing, you mention Fearson’s Weekly, $/6/10. ‘Address— fe 


to the Advertisement Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDSE 


 , 


THE BEST DRINK | 


| 
| 


| 
iF 
| 


preference to any’ other beverage uns =) 


splendid stimulant should a’... i| 


